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ARTHUR TREMAINE. 


Aluthor.—* Tl speak the truth, and shame the devil.” 

Friend.—<‘ But there are some little secrets, you know—a sort of family se- 
crets—that should not be told.” 

Aluthor.—‘‘ If there be evils, let them be exposed, and pointed out to those 
who can cure them. If there be virtues, Jet them be honored; or advantages, 
Jet them be displayed. There should be no secrets in our national institution. 
Like gold that is assayed, it will be purer and in higher acceptation for the 
scrutiny.” 

Friend.—* Well !—I have not read all the numbers; and, therefore, I can’t 
judge truly.” 


1 have lieard it seriously discussed by certain casuists, (or, to 
speak more precisely, by those erudite cadets who affected to be 
metaphysicians,) whether a person subjected to a_ systematic 
routine of discipline ought to be permitted a furlough or any relax- 
ation from his automatical course of duties; ‘‘ because,” said 
Speony Fuller, who advocated the negative of the proposition, 
‘‘ because, Sirs, is it not as plain as the nose on Arthur Tremaine’s 
face, and as clear as Mag’s eve, that such indulgence and relaxation 
tend to engender discontentment? Indeed, I might ask further- 
more, do they not absolutely create disgust at restraint and disci- 
pline? For, sirs,”’ continued he, rising with his subject, ‘‘ what 
acute observer of the latent springs of the human mind, or discri- 
minating judge of the motives of human actions,—-which honorable 
appellations, gentlemen, some of us here present,” (stroking his 
chin with ——- self-complacency,) ‘are justly entitled to re- 
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ceive—does not at once perceive, even by a furtive glance, that 
disco ntentment and disgust are inconsistent with human happi- 
ness. And :noreover, that—hem!—hem!” concluded the speaker 
with a triumphant and authoritative toss of his head, which was 
intended to knock down all opposition. 

But these convincing arguments were without their due effect 
on the ‘‘sober-sided’”’ judge Macauley, who, with his wouted 
aphoristic conciseness, replied, ‘‘ the bew which is continually bent 
may break.”—‘ Too much work and no play, makes Jack a cull 
boy.”—‘‘ The reins that are drawn too taught, will part in sun- 
der.” 

“ To which sage aphorisms,” quoth Greasy Williams, ‘‘ might be 
added, for our practical advantage while here at West Point, ‘ mur- 
mur not: for if our evils be remediless, or otherwise, it is equally 
useless tocomplain;’ in either case it is a waste of time and tem- 
per, as Lacon says—Ahem !”’ 

‘Tam of that opinion,” said the first speaker. Spoony; ‘ I am 
content to live wherever and however the concatenation of eve.ts 
may chance to ordain. Contentment, as I said before, is happi- 
ness: I am content: therefore, I am happy—QED.”’ 

‘* A very logical syllogysm, having sound premises and a happy 
conclusion. But I hold,” said the odd Captain Tugreip, ‘that lo- 
gic and »etaphysics, though they make use of more tools than all 
the rest of the sciences put together, do the least work, notwith- 
standing they promise the most. So, fellows, let us quit the hu- 
Manities and—demme, go to drill, demme! I hear the bugle-call.”’ 

Thus terminated the metaphysical conversation of a knot of my 
companions on the day after my return from my leave of absence. 

I trust my readers have been more edified by this specimen of 
it, than I was, for I was thinking only of the scenes I had witness- 
ed, and the pleasures I had enjoyed, dreading the while, the re- 
newal of what were now our hateiul artillery drills. My “ indul- 
gence and relaxation’’ was therefore pernicious, though at that 
time I should have been tie last to confess that Spoony’s doctrine 
Was true. 

But let no one be surprised that cadets should discuss metaphy- 
sical questions; for in my day the Amosephic Debating Society 
was the manufactory of logicians and casuists, who could prove as 
clear as mud, that whatever doctrines you might presume to avow, 
or whatever opinions you might dare to entertain, were false and 
untenable. From the ashes of this society arose the famous Dia- 
lectic in after years equally celebrated as a school for logicians and 
speculative Quixotes. 

The period of our encampment was now drawing to a close, and 
orders were issued to hand in the names of these who wished to 
room together to the quartermaster, and to prepare for breaking 
up. This was an era presnant with importance to the plebe, who, 

unless he possessed extraordinary stability of character and ambi- 
tion to excel, would be sure to be i: fluenced by those with whom 
he was “to chum” durig the academic year. My good fortune 
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connected me with Maurice and Drummond; but there were 
others who had no intimate acquaintances, who were assigne:! to 
rooms with strangers. The camp was now alive with preparation, 
and all those little conveniences that had been smuggled in, were 
smuggled out again, so that nothing was left in the tents but the 
revulation furniture. 

On the eve before we struck our tents, the w':ole camp was bril- 
liantly lighted up, and a grand finale dance by the whole corps ce- 
lebrated the termination of our field duties. The band played: old 
Wallace fifed ; and Willis bugled within the line of sentinels, while 
fire-balls and rockets illuminated heaven and earth without, and, by 
their explosions, helped to swell the chorus of sounds. 

In the morning, at dawn of day, the generale beat, and the ca- 
dets, with one accord, packed their chairs, (the knapsacks were 
nailed up, with a pillow for stuffing,) while a fine voice would now 
and then rise above the confusion of the hurried cries, with the 
cheerful notes of 

“Don’t you hear the General say, 
Strike your tents and march away.” 

Very soon the tent-strings were coiled up, and the tents, sup- 
ported only by those at the corn-rs, were seen tottering and sway- 
ing to and fro at every whiff of wind. The arms were piled in the 
middle of the parade ground in front, flanking the beautiful colors 
which were presented to the corps in Boston, and each captain 
had reported ‘‘all ready for striking.” Dumb—resounded the 
base-drum. Every one hastened to his tent and seized a cord, while 
the other occupant supported the pole. Dumb—sounded the se- 
cond tap. And the loosed canvass flapped together. Dumb— 
went the third signal. And, as if by magic, down went the tents. 
The assembled corps were now exposed to view above the pros- 
trate tents, and for a full minute were as stationary as statues. 

The band then struck up a lively air, and immediately all hands 
were employed in rolling up their late habitations and in putting 
them in the wagons. This was soon accomplished, and the plain, 
where once it was decked by the snow-white tent, was bared of its 
martial ornaments. No memorial of their existence remained, 
save the ditches and the scattered fixtures which the mountain 
bovs who had been lurking around, like young caterans, raked over 
in order to secure some chance treasure-trove. 

It was a beautiful sight as we marched from the ground, with 
colors displayed, towards the Academy—not with plebes strag- 
gling behind in cit’s dress of motley shades and various fashions, 
but with plebes in uniform and swelling the ranks of the corps. 

On our arrival at the barracks, the bustle recommenced. The 
soldier was transformed into the scholar, and I soon found myself 
in my own chair, before my own table, in my own room, and fully 
as happy as the logician Spoony, in preparing to pass the examina- 
tion before ‘“‘Claudy” for ‘“‘a standing’ in the department of 
French. 
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It is well to premise, that the relative position of cadets in the 
fourth class in the department of mathematics, at the commence- 
ment of the term, was according to an alphabetical order. But in 
French, it was regulated by the knowledge which the individual 
cadet possessed of Greek, Latin, and French:—a most prepos- 
terous arrangement, which gave at once to him who had had the 
fortune to be liberally educated, an immediate advantage over his 
compeer who was not endowed with these extrinsic accomplish- 
ments. The very cadet, therefore, who needed every adventitious 
favor and encouragement at the commencement of the strife for 
academic honors, was, on the contrary, confronted on the thresh- 
hold of the arena, by the prepossession of his judge for him who 
enjoyed classical attainments ; attainments which had no reference 
to the future studies; of no direct practical importance to the sci- 
entific engineer, or artillerist, or to the infantry officer; and there- 
fore with no legal or equitable authority in the incipient determi- 
nation of the relative merit of the cadet. What had the classical 
knowledge of Arthur Tremaine to do with his right position in the 
French section? What reasonable presumption was raised of his 
knowledge of the living tongues, by his proficiency in the dead 
languages ? And why should he be placed in the higher section 
on this account, while Gilbert Snickings, whose early education 
had been more neglected, ( perhaps through poverty, or causes of 
equal malignancy,) was assigned to the lowest place in his class? 
«To him that hath, shall be given; butto him that hath not, shall 
be taken away,” (according to Parson Cleland’s reading,) ‘‘even 
that which he ought to have,’’ is not a text of any just authority in 
the determination of the relative rank of the new cadets. 

That which all ‘‘ought to have,” is strict and equal justice, 
equal advantages, and equal facilities to acquire the guerdon of 
their ambition. That which all “ought to have,” is a fair start 
from the same point; and not, because one has superior erudition 
or superior intellectual endowments, therefore, to give him a priori- 
ty of rank at the commencement of the mental struggle for rank. 

In the arrangement of the mathematical sections, there was no 
previous examination or inquiry into the cadet’s proficiency in 
this science, but the class were assigned to sections in alphabetical 
order, and afterwards, according to the proficiency which each one 
manifested during a period of three or four weeks, were the sec- 
tions formed on the principle of relative merit. Those who were 
incompetent, through idleness or defect of intellect, were placed 
in the lowest section, and on the following week the next lowest 
section was created, and then the next, till the portion who had 
proved themselves industrious and capable, or who, during this or- 
deal, had been marked the highest, remained to constitute the first 
section. Meanwhile, transfers were freely made of those whose 
marks designated them as deserving either of promotion or degra- 
dation; and, indeed, after the class had been thus approximately 
arranged according to the principle of merit, these transfers conti- 
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nued to be ordered until the January examination, which conclud- 
ed the term of the cadet’s ‘ probation.” 

Now, nothing can be fairer, nothing more equitable, than this 
mode of procedure. Every one has equal justice and equal facili- 
ties, to gain by his exertions, at the Academy, the all-important 
desideratum of a “respectable standing.’’ No one is questioned 
whether he had studied natural history, or chemistry, in order to 
determine his first standing in mathematics. No irrelevant ques- 
tions of this character are asked or answered; and consistency, 
therefore, as well as reason and justice, would seem to dictate the 
same course in the corresponding arrangements in the French de- 
partment. It is absurd to award the cadet a high rank in French, 
because he can read Greek. As well might you make a man a 
judge, because he has studied theology. 

Though not so absurd, it is equally impolitic and unjust, and to 
my apprehension, illegal also, to allow the previous acquirement of 
the cadet in the French language to have any direct weight in the 
first arrangement of the French sections. The influence of such 
an attainment, will, indeed, be necessarily felt, but only collateral- 
ly, and mediately during the academic year. Besides, the law 
makes no such attainment necessary, but prescribes only certain 
simple and elementary qualifications, for admission into the Aca- 
demy. Then why examine the cadet on his previous learning, 
and above all, why permit such impertinent examinations to affect 
er to determine his incipient standing. 

There is no sound reason why the organization of the French 
sections should not be consummated according to the judicious 
plan and equitable principles of that of the mathematical depart- 
ment; while there is every reason to forbid the continuance of a 
system so obnoxious to censure for its inconsistency, its absurdity, 
and its injustice. 

The amiable reader, who seeks only amusement from these es- 
says, will pardon this episode and these animadversions when he 
reflects cn the malign influence which this system has exerted. 
Let me explain this. 

The hardship of the evil falls principally on those cadets who 
are appointed from the Western States. Their previous acquire- 
ments very seldom equalled those of their Eastern compeers, espe- 
cially in the learned languages. Very few had ever seen a French 
book before their entrance into the Military Academy, and fewer 
still knew any thing of the French language. Comparatively 
speaking, their knowledge of Greek or Latin was superficial, if, in- 
deed, they possessed any at all; so that when they were asked, 
‘Have you studied Latin?” they were compelled to reply, (no 
doubt with a good deal of surprise at so irrelevant a question,) in 
the negative. ‘‘ Nor Greek?” says the examiner. 

“Greek! No, sir. I did nut know that a knowledge of Greek 
was required.” 

‘‘Have you ever learned the French language?’ pursues the 
querist. 
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“Oh! no, sir! I came here to learn French,” answers the 
cadet. 

“ Well, well,”’ says the catechist to himself, ‘this ignoramus is 
unworthy of a standing in the first section,’ and straightwa\ he 
places the unfortunate and dismayed pupil in the seventh section, 
from whence to rise is like toiling up Mount Washington after a 
severe rain-storm—rising three steps and slipping back two. 

_ The examiner then proceeds to the next, and makes the same 
inquiries. 

‘Cadet Tremaine, have you studied Latin ?”’ 

“ Yes, sir,” says cadet Tremaine, with his usual modesty, and 
a book is forthwith presented to him. 

‘* Here is Cicero de Oratore! Will you read and translate this 
page, sir?’’ demands the French (!) examiner. 

Cadet Tremaine takes the book, conscious of his familiarity with 
it, and proudly ( yet with becoming modesty, let it be remembered ) 
reads, pronounces in an orthodox accent, and translates it with 
fluency and ease. ‘Bien! cela suffit,” says Claudius; ‘ prenez 
ce livre. Vous avez été instruit en la Grec, sans duute.”’ 

Now, cadet Tremaine does not understand what is said to him 
any more than Gilbert Snickings, but he gives a knowing look, 
( still with becoming modesty,) which amounts to the same thing, 
and reads from the Greca Minora, to the astonishment of Gilbert 
Snickings, and to the no small envy of all those not instructed in 
their rudiments at the common school in Boston ; and, what is more 
to the point, to the no small satisfaction of Claudius, who enroels 
hia in the first section of French, and to his own delight in hav- 
inz reached there so cheaply. 

Well, Gilbert is placed in the seventh section, and, after strug- 
gling like a hack, and studying his red eyes crimson, he finds him- 
seif still in the seventh section in January; and not being very 
proficient in mathematics, is ‘“ found deficient’’ and sent home. 

** Ali this is very just,’’ I think I hear some of my readers ex- 
claim, ‘‘ Gilbert was deficient.” 

But what story does he tell to his father and to his inquiring 
friends in the West? 

‘“f looked at the regulations,’ he will say, ‘‘and saw that ina- 
thematics and French were taught in the first year, as preparatory 
for the succeeding studies. All that was required of me was to 
read, and write, and cipher as far as proportion; which you 
know, father, I endeavored to do before I went. To be sure, I 
did not progress very rapidly, for you know I had to attend to the 
cattle, and to break those roan colts, and to assist in the experi- 
ments to jerk that beef. But, notwithstanding, I was admitted 
with the rest of my class, and went through the encampment with 
but one single report, although there was a heap of tricks played 
on me.” 

‘Go on, my son,” says the father, as Gilbert hesitates a mo- 
ment. 

« Well, sir,’ continues the son, “after the corps had returned 
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to the barracks, our class were put into the mathematical sections 
in alphabetical order, where we ali had an equal chance to rise. 
And I did rise from the fifth to the third section in mathematics, 
and was gaining on ’em like split--the way I gained on ’em wasa 
sin, it was curous now, [ tell ye. But it all didn’t do any good, 
for instead of giving me a fair shake in French, we were first ex- 
amined as to what we knew about Latin and Greek; and because 
I never saw a Latin book, nor Greek nother, and knowed about as 
much of it as a Yankee does of a canebrake, they put me in the 
lowest section, and at the foot of it, too; while there was Arthur 
Tremaine, my room-mate, he was put into the first section, because 
he could translate Latin and read them crooked Greek let- 
ters; and Joe Doane, who said he could, he was put in the se- 
cond section--and there they stuck, just as I did in the seventh 
section. There was’nt any difference betwixt us, only they had 
the luck to get higher than I did in the first go off, and because 
they had better school learning than I had. So when the exami- 
nation in January came along, | was down among ‘the candi- 
dates,’ and was ‘‘ found.” I don’t complain of Naso Tremaine, for 
he was.a right good fellow; but I did think it rather hard that he 
should be put up in the first section, while I was put in the last, 
only because he had more Latin and Greek learning, and book 
learning in general, than I had. And this is jest the hull on it.” 

“Just as [ve been told,” mutters the elder Snickings.— 
“The rich Yankees, who can give their sons an edication, push 
out our boys from the West here, who ha’n’t had and can’t have 
their advantages. In the first place, they are in the way of our get- 
ting our boys into the Academy, and then they crowd them out 
when they do get there.” 

Then commences the belief that there is partiality shown to- 
wards the eastern cadets, and all those from the old States; aad 
then commences the cry of ‘‘ the rich are against the poor.” ‘“‘ The 
Military Academy is an aristocratical institution; it is a hot-bed 
of aristucr:cy.’’ And this bug-bear word is caught up by the first 
person who passes by, who casts it from him to another, who in 
his turn thunders forth “aristocracy,” till at length some aspiring 
and shameless demagogue seizes the prejudice, when mountain, 
hill, and valley, re-echoes to the cry of ‘‘ aristocracy, aristocracy !”’ 
‘‘The Military Academy is a nursery of rich nabobs.” ‘Itisa 
hot-bed of aristocracy ;’’ and even legislators join in chorus. 

Such is the origin of the present opposition to the Academy. 
Such is the sort of sto-ies which are told by dismissed cadets, and 
such are the inferences that are derived from them. Inferences 
which are, to be sure, illogical and untrue, but which, neverthe- 
less, have, or rather had, the foundation I have exhibited. 

There never was an institution more impartially, uprightly, and 
efficiently governed, than the Military Academy, during the admi- 
nistration of the late Superintendent. There never were preju- 
dices more illiberal and unjust, than are those against this institu- 
tion. There never was an assertion more false than that the chil- 
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dren of the rich enjoy more consideration than those of the poor} 
or that the United States’ Military Academy is an aristocratical in- 
stitution. On the contrary, it affords equally to the poor as to the 
rich, invaluable advantages, which either has a right and oppor- 
tunity, if he has only the capacity, to seize and to improve. There 
is no visible distinction whatever between them, either in the cos- 
tume, quarters, or indulgences: nor any partiality or favor in the 
mode of instruction or examination, save only in the instance on 
which [ have animadverted. Let, then, this evil be uprooted. 
Let the one uniform and judicious system which obtains in the ar- 
rangement of the mathematical sections be adopted, and nota peg 
will remain on which to hang a prejudice; not a shadow either to 
alarm the ignorant or to rejoice the incendiary or vindictive enemy 
of the institution. 

Reader, this story is not a fable, nor is it introduced merely for 
illustration. The circumstances which I have related actually oc- 
curred. What I did not know personally, Snickings told me after- 
wards, when I saw him an intelligent, and influential, and flourish- 
ing citizen. (Mem.) He was the father of two boys, Gilbert and 
Arthur, and a girl who, luckily for her reputation for beauty, re- 
sembled the mother, Mrs. Snickings, more than the sire. 

To return to the era I have quitted. 

Joe Doane came up to me in high glee after the publication of 
his standing in French. ‘‘ Hurrah!” cried he, “for Claudy, the 
honestest man alive. He appreciates laudable endeavors. I went 
to him two weeks ago to get his grammar. It was Tuesday, and 
he had no shirt collar visible. I told him that, understanding his 
grammar was the only one calculated to impart a knowledge of 
French, I was desirous of procuring a copy, in order to study dur- 
ing the remainder of the encampment. He had the penetration to 
see, and the judgment to appreciate laudable ambition, and told me 
to call on the next day for one. I called on Wednesday ; he had 
a quarter of a yard of shirt collar displayed, which proves that he 
wears two shirts a week, which you know has been disputed ; be- 
cause, as he took in a reef every day, showing thus a reduced 
shirt collar, some supposed he was rather extravagant in linen. 
But he is an excellent judge of merit, for—lI am in the first sec- 
tion.’ 

Joe was a wild fellow, but remarkably acute. By degrees I rose 
from one section in mathematics to another, till at length I was 
halted, at the final organization, in the second. After this event, 
curiosity was alive in speculations of ‘‘who would be head in 
January.’ Every Sunday morning the crowd would gather around 
the guard-room door, curious to see who was ‘up best”’ on the 
weekly merit-roll, and who ‘ up worst.’”’ None were more curious 
than myself and Joe Doane, for we were competitors in our sec- 
tion, and candidates for promotion. Emulation was so excited 
among the class, that it became degenerated almost into envy. 
Intellectual strife would have been transformed into personal en- 
mity, had not each had too much to think of, and had not the 
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voice of the class against which it was treason to rebel very soon 
proclaimed the relative merit. 

One day, during this exciting period, the professor, Reuben, 
came into the section-room to examine us for promotion. ‘ Mr. 
Tre-maine,” said he, curling his whiskers, and putting them in 
either corner of his mouth, and swaying his b»dy backwards and 
forwards as he spoke, ‘go to the black-board, and explain the 
problems of the couriers.”’ 

With fear and trembling I obeyed, for I knew that one of them 
I could not resolve, never being able to comprehend how the two 
couriers starting off in the same direction could meet in an oppo- 
site one. This problem was my stumbling block; and when | 
‘«? fessed,’”’ I saw in the wicked, but suppressed smile of Reuben, 
that I was not destined to rise above the ‘‘ immortal second.” 

In the midst of these academic trials, however, I enjoyed the 
most delightful pleasures in reaming with my most cherished class- 
mates over the neighboring highlands. One was of a medium sta- 
ture, with large gray eyes, and a severe countenance. The other 
was remarkably tall, of copper complexion, with eyes of the most 
brilliant black. Joe Doane’s features did not, like those of my 
other companions, denote his cast of character, and differed, be- 
sides, from theirs, by a peculiarly bland and mild expres-ion. 
Drummond used to call us four, ‘‘ the Seasons,”’ intending thereby 
to designate myself as the spring. And, indeed, we were appa- 
rently as unlike, but there was, in truth, a verisimilitude which 
first drew us together and then bound our hearts with common 
sympathies, in a tie which nothing but death has ever ruptured, 
and which death alone can finally dissolve. As the spring gradu- 
ally and insensibly glides into the summer, the summer into au- 
tumn, and autum into winter, so did our uatures blend themselves 
together. Even as grave winter melts away under the cheering in- 
fluence of the laughing zephyrs, so was the stern character of Joe 
Alexander ameliorated by my own ardent temperament, which, 
reciprocally, was modified by his sober influence. 

Long, long, shall I remember the strolls to ‘“‘Cronques,”’ the 
toils to ‘‘Crow’s Nest,” and even the secret visits to ‘‘ Benny’s,’ 
with these comoanions. More than once have we skated together 
over the frozen Hudson, and sailed on its bosom, and plunged into 
its rippling waves. Nature was always more lovely when I could 
participate in her delights with them. They fostered in me an in- 
herent love for rural pleasures, and increased in me an inbred de- 
light in a country life—a delight which never palls, for it consists, 
above all others, in the peculiarity, that the same routine never 
tires. Inthe daily duties, which in fact vary little, there isa charm 
producing the same effect as novelty; and this, I believe, arises 
not only from the surrounding beauties of nature, but also from 
the conviction of the utility which stamps and diversifies every 
thing we do. 

‘Tomy taste,” said Alexander, after a visit to Mr. Arden’s, ‘‘ there 


is, after all, no man so independent and happy as the landholder.”’ 
12 
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« But other conditiens of life,’ interrupted Joe Doane, ‘‘com- 
mand and circulate more money!” 

‘ True,” rejoined Alexander, ‘ but none gives assurance so un- 
equivocally of the design and end of all human labor, ease, and con- 
tentment. The professional man, the merchant, and the mecha- 
nic, pursue this object as the ultimatum, but the agriculturist ob- 
tains it from first to last.” 

‘* Nor is there room for wonder,” said Maurice, who was with 
us on this occasion, ‘‘ since they depend on each other for profit, 
while he depends on God alone for favorable seasons.”’ 








LIABILITY OF SOLDIERS TO ARREST FOR DEBT. 


On reading the article of A. T., in reply to Lex, I have deter- 
mined to write an answer to it; or, at least, to express a word of 
deubt of the soundness of its doctrine. But I wished, preparatory 
to doimg so, to consult a law library for authorities to back and be- 
friend me and my reasoning. This I have not yet had an oppor- 
tunity of doing, nor indeed have I found time and industry to ar- 
ranve my ideas into a logical shape. But, as the month is fast wan- 
iny, and the printers must be setting their types, | must proceed 
now or never. I will give my notions now, and back them with 
authorities and a more elaborate essay hereafter. 

So much for preface. 

“Can an enlisted soldier, while under sentence of a military 
court for a capital crime, be taken from his post by virtue of a civil 
process for debt, contracted previous to enlistment?’’ This is the 
question. A. T. answers yes; I answer no. Now for the reasons. 

‘The soldier’s civil rights and obligations are identical with 
those of any other citizen, except when the express provisions of 
the Jaw ordain etherwise.”’ So says A. T., and with the excep- 
tion, perhaps, of the word express, says rightly. 

‘* But does the circumstance of a soldier’s being under the sen- 
tence of a military court Iter the case? Not if our premises be 
correct, that the enlisted soldier’s rights and obligations are identi- 
cal with those of every other American citizen.” ‘‘ Our premises” 
are not correct, as here stated, though correct, or nearly so, as stat- 
ec at first; and even if ‘‘our premises’”’ were correct, the non se- 
quitur of the conclusion is most atrocious. The important adjec- 
tive civil, qualifying the unaltered rights and obligations of the en- 
listed soldier, is left out in this new statement of premises. And 
then a court-martial is treated as a tribunal wholly unknown to the 
law, whose sentence therefore can make no alteration in the 
“rights and obligations”’ of the soldier. Now the soldier (enlist- 
ed or commissioned ) is by express law made amenable to military 
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law: this law subjects him to be tried and sentenced by a court- 
martial ; a court created by law, acting under the law, and lawful- 
ly punishing offences by the law denounced. How then cun it be 
pretended that the “rights and obligations of an enlisted soldier,” 
convicted by a lawful tribunal, to whose jurisdiction he is subject, 
of a crime against laws made expressly for his government, and 
sentenced to the punishment by such laws prescribed, are “ iden- 
tical with those oi every other American citizen.” Why, it is 
among “the rights and obligations”’ of a soldier, so circumstanc- 
ed, to suffer shooting to death, flogging, solitary confinement, 
confinement to hard labor, or branding and drumming out of ser- 
vice,—according to the sentence of the court and the sanction of 
the Jaw. Will A. T. maintain that every other American citizen 
is prima facie subject to the same inflictions? 

The error lies in considering a military court as a body unknown 
to the law, and unauthorized by it. It is, on the contrary, a court 
created by the supreme law-making power, the Congress of the 
United States, acting under the constitution. 

The rules and articles of war are laws as positive and obligatory 
as any other laws passed by Congress. By these, military courts 
are created ; the sentences of these courts, passed upon persons 
subject to their jurisdiction, and for offences of which they have 
cognizance, are the legal verdicts of a legal court, passed in pur- 
suance of the supreme law of the land. It is a very great error, 
therefore, to assume that such verdict is a loose, extrajudicial 
thing, which alters not the rights and obligations of the soldier. 
If it were so, the execution of a prisoner under it would be mur- 
der; flogging him for desertion under it would be assault and bat- 
tery; and the subjecting him to solitary confinement would be a 
case of duress and unlawful imprisonment, for which the officer 
ordering the court, and the officers composing it, and those aiding 
and abetting in executing the sentence, might be made to smoke. 

There can be no alternative. Either all punishments inflicted in 
pursuance of the sentence of a military court, under the rules and 
articles of war, are illegal and criminal—or else the criminal suffer- 
ing under such sentence stands to the country in the same relation 
as every other condemned criminal. If the latter be true, as it 
doubtless is, then no tribunal can rescue the prisoner from the 
gripe of the law, unless to arraign him under criminal charges of a 
deeper die. 

It is a great mistake to suppose, because ‘the military is sub- 
ordinate to the civil power,’ and the limits of the jurisdiction of a 
military court are very correctly confined to military men for mili- 
tary offences, that its authority is therefore less binding within the 
sphere of its action. When the person tried is subject to its juris- 
diction, and the offence is one of which it has cognizance, no 
court under Heaven can set aside its verdict, arraign its decision, 
or rejudge its judgments: still less, disregard and treat them as 
me’: extrajudicial things. 

The general rule, that a criminal, legally convicted of an offence 
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against the State, and suffering the penalties thereof, cannot be 
rescued from duress to stand trial in a civil cause, has no excep- 
tion. A soldier offending against the laws established for the go- 
vernment of the armies of the United States is, when convicted, as 
much a State criminal as a convicted pirate on the high seas, a 
smuggler or other offender against the majesty of the laws. 

The law of the United States is law for every court and every 
individual; and the verdict of the law, speaking through whatever 
legal tribunal, is a legal verdict, and to be so esteemed and treated 
by every tribunal. The verdict of a court-martial on a soldier or 
officer is such a verdict, and the subject of it stands, in reference to 
the civil courts, on the same ground as a prisoner convicted before 
any other criminal court. 

True, ‘‘the military is subordinate to the civil authority.’ Mi- 
litary courts are inferior in dignity to civil courts, and limited in ju- 
risdiction to military men and military offences. So is a corpora- 
tien court inferior in dignity toa State court, or court of the United 
States, and limited in jurisdiction to offences committed within the 
pale of the corporation. But there is a great confusion of ideas 
In supposing that, because it ts of inferior dignity and limited ju- 
risdiction, it is therefore to be esteemed by the court of higher 
and more extensive jurisdiction a nonentity—that a subordinate 
court is no court, and its verdicts mere extravangances. 


P. 








NAVY, NO. 2. 


After giving to the naval service the organization, which is pro- 
posed in my first number, as to its administrative branch, it is pro- 
per te consider what ought to be its military, vr rather its personal 
organization. The increased number of ships of war, from the 
hizhest class to the lowest, and the consequent increased number 
of officers and men, seem to require ranks and grades of a cor- 
responding character. At present, we have for the highest rank 
that of captain ouly ; for the second class, master commandant, aud 
for the third class lieutenant, and then midshipman. These ranks 
were well enough for the navy as it was first organized in 1797, but 
it has since been increasing by degrees, till it has become one of the 
must efficientand most powerful of any in existence ; still we have 
e ptains only to command ovr uavy, our fleets, and our squadrons. 
There can be but little harmony in the service where there 1s so 
litr!e distinction in rank, and every captain will claim to be ona 
footing with other captains, and expect, in turn, to have command, 
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and be treated with the same honors and the same distinctions 
which are enjoyed by any other captain in the navy. No artifi- 
cial arrangement, not sanctioned by law, can convince ove captain 
that he is not as elizible to the command of a squadron, a ship of 
the line, frigate, or navy yard, as any other of his grade ; andi lie be 
passed over and disregarded in the distribution of commands and 
honors awarded to other officers of his grade, he will never be sat- 
isfied, nor will he serve with the same zeal and feel the same pride 
as he would if he knew that when opportunity offered, he would 
come in for his share of distinctions andemoluments. It is true a 
regulation has been prepared, and indeed acted on, by whieh cap- 
tains of fifteen years’ standing, claim all the honors of a major 
general, and are considered as entitled to all the offices, places, 
commands and emolumeuts of the hizhest character; captains of 
ten years’ standing come in fora rank corresponding with thar of 
brigadier general, captains under ten years with colonels, and those 
under five years with lieutenant colonels; making jour graves 
of captains, while the law only authorizes one gr‘ de, and allowing 
pay, &c. according to the number of guns the vessel may mount to 
which they may respectiv ely be attached. This regulated rank is 
annoying to the junior captains, who are among the most active, 
and consequently the most eificient officers for all service at sea, but 
who are doomed to rust ov hand while waiting to attain a number 
of guns sufficient to bring them intoa class, where they may share 
the honors of their profession. Wouldit not be better to establish 
at once, by law, the proper and suitabie grades according to the 
strength of our navy, and the duties to be performed in its adsain- 
istration,"both at home and abroad? Justice to the officers of the 
navy, and policy as it regards the public interest, demand ut. 
There can be no union of action, or esprit du corps, without a 
proper organization, as well as a proper gradation in the several 
appropriate ranks. I would then recommend that there shouid be, 
without delay, a law passed by Congress authorizing the Presivent 
of the United States, whenever he shall think the public interest 
may require it, to appoint, by and with the advice of the Senate, a 
certain number of admirals, having reference to the demands and 
nature of the naval service. The senior admiral to be stationed at 
Washington and under the direction of the Secretary of the Navy, 
to command the whole of the naval force, and to give the orders 
encessary to the service. This officer, of course, to be assisted by 
officers of an inferior rank in the execution of his office, as the com- 
mander of an army is, and as proposed in my first number. One 
admiral to be stationed at New-York, to command on that station; 
one at Boston, one at Pensacola, and two or three for duty at sea; 
say, one in the Mediterranean and one on the coast of South 
America. The admirals to be all of one grade, but to take rank 
according to the date of their respective commissions. By this 
arrangement our fleets and squadrons abroad will be commanded 
by officers having a rank that will entitle our service to the honors 
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and distinctions, while in the presence of foreign fleets, squadrons, 
ships and powers, which their strength and respectability entitle 
them to; but as it now is, our naval commanders, with superior 
force, are only recognized by foreign powers as captains and 
are treated accordingly; while a foreign squadron of two ships 
of inferior force, if commanded by an admiral, will receive the 
honors appropriated to his rank, take precedence of our command- 
ers in every place and every respect, whether at sea or on land; 
and if acting in conjunction on any service, the same humiliation 
must be experienced, according to the rules settled by all nations, 
that superior rank must prevail, and in cases of success, the honors 
will then be awarded, not to the most powerful, but to the highest 
in rank, and consequently in authority. 

But while I would advocate the creation of the rank of admiral in 
our service, I would make the appointment thereto a matter of 
selection from any of the captains, to be conferred with reference 
to peculiar merit and fitness for the station, without regard to rank 
or seniority, and [ would further limit the regular promotion in the 
navy to the rank of captain. ‘This corresponds with the rule adupt- 
ed inthe army, where promotions are regular to the rank of colo- 
nel, where regular promotion stops. The appointments of the 
generals are made by selection. The army is not at all dissatisfied 
with thisrule, as it is well understood and constantly practised ; but 
the rights of officers to regular promotion to the rank of colonel is 
carefully regarded, and unless there should be some extraordinary 
circumstance not to justify the promotion, it is never departed from. 

The captains inthe navy, [ would divide into two classes : cap- 
tains of the first class and captains of the second class, each a dis- 
tinct grade and to be distinctly commissioned. To these cap- 
tains appropriate duties and commands should be assigned and 
also a differeiice of pay. The title of master commandant | would 
abolish and substitute that of commander, with an appropriate duty 
and command—then lieutenants. Passed midshipmen I would 
commission as sub-lieulenants, a rank distinct from the other lieu- 
tenants; and then midshipmen, making in all in the regular line the 
grades of 

1. Admirals, 5. Lieutenants, 

% Captainsof first class, 6. Sub-lieutenants, 

3. Captains of second class, 7. Midshipmen. 

4. Commanders, 

A captaiv commanding a squadron should be styled for the time 
being commodore, with an additional allowance. It is not propos- 
ed in this plan to reduce any of the present captains, but to put all 
of that rank on the list of captains of the first class, and hereafter 
to make the promotions from commander to second captain, or 
captain of the second class. 

In addition to the schoolmaster authorized by existing law or 
regulation on board of ships, there ought to be teachers of French 
and Sp:uish, to instruct the midshipmen and junior officers in those 
languages, and these teachers ought to be capable of acting as in- 
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terpreters. Too much pains cannot be |.estowed on the education 
of the young midshipinen, and when they are on board, every facil- 
ity should be offered them to learn to speak the foreign languages, 
an indeed an opportunity should be given to every officer of be- 
coming acquainted with mer: and manners and of improving him- 
self in whatever science or study he may be disposed to pursue, 
provided it may not interfere with his duties. 

These hints I throw out with the expectation of their attracting 
the attention of those better acquainted with the subject than I am, 
for | am not an officer of the navy, whch probably may be discov- 
ered without my saying so; but it is with a view of encouraging a 
(disposition to investigate the state of the navy, aad if possible to 
improve the condition of the excellent officers who bel ong to it, as 
well as to maintain the honor and character of our republic 
wherever our flag shall be seen. M. 








ANTE-REVOLUTIONARY TIMES. 


Mr. Epiror:—I was pleased to see in your June number, some 
interesting incidents and reminiscences of the War of Indepen- 
dence. It is very grateful to the feeling and considerate mind, to 
thus travel back to the days of our forefathers, and to refresh our me- 
mories with the recitals of those times when they resolved upon 
self-government, and devoted themselves, their lives, and fortunes, 
to the noble task. I sometimes delight myself in thus travelling 
back, through the records of the times, to ante-revolutionary aays, 
when our forefathers were colonists, and devoted with all sood 
loyalty to his royal majesty. It !ooks like days of other times, indeed, 
to passin review the doings and traits of society, then in our large 
sea board cities; when the officers, military and naval, combined, 
as now, occasionally, to feast the city authorities, and to make de- 
lightful balls for the beauties of that period; now no longer such! 

In the year 1761, the present quiet, woody, and farm-tilled, 
Staten Island, was crowded with twelve regimeuts, at least, of Bri- 
tish troops, concentered there from the war just terminated in Ca- 
nada. There, general Amherst was knighted, and the royal rib- 
bon, sent out from England, put over his shoulder by general 
Monckton. Such an exhibition brought out all the population of 
beaux and belles of that period. Then succeeded salutes and mi- 
litary parades at New York city. The little city, made all life and 
animation by red coats and brilliant displays of arms by day, and 
by fire works and balls of all the city fashion and beauty, by night. 

In a little time, numerous other military bodies were conceuter- 
ed in and about New York; and, finally, in the month of Novem- 
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ber, the whole expedition, iu one hundred ships, made a most splen- 
dis embarkation and sailed out of the Narrows for the West In- 
dies. The result of their conquests there should be remembered, 1 
and especially by our officers, who sometimes indulge a sigh for 
larger shares in prize money than falls to their lot in the same seas 
cruizing for wiserable marauders and pirates. The facts in the 
premises were, that Generali Monckton succeeded in all his en- 
terprises against Martinico, Havana, &c., and actually returned to 
New York, as its governor in less than one year, and having, as his 
share of the first division of prize money, the enormous sum of 
four huadred thousand dollars, aud the naval commander of the ex- 
petition the same! With such a sum to eommanders-in-chief, 


shies-8 





and only iwelve dollars to private soldiers and sailors, we readily ' 

comprehend why it is in England, that we so often hear of im- e 

mense individual estates, amidst so much abject poverty of the 

poorer class! m 
Tistoht add much more of the traits and doings of the days of ' 


olden iime, bur the present is perhaps sufficiently long for one ar- 
ticle. We wish, however, that others of your correspondents, 
would be pleased sometimes to give us a little insight into their 
travels amidst ‘‘the lights and shadows” of days !siig past. 
LANG SYNE. 








OFFICERS OF THE REVOLUTIONARY NAVY. 


We have many reasons for believing that the officers of our first, 
or revolutionary navy, were in many respects different from the 
preseni-—digvere nt we should say, in dress, manners, and minds. 
Persons of younger years than ourselves may not imagine these 
things; but as we believe thet the change has been as great in 
this service as a profession, as in many others of our changeful 2 
country, we shail herein endeavor to picture to the fancy some of q 
our recollections. 

The men ofthat day did not pretend to, nor aim at, that refine- 
ment of manners, or finish of education, which may now grace a 
drawing-room, or embellish or turn periods in literary composition; 
but they hac much, very much, of that maritime experience and 
personal valor, which were of first-rate importance in the turn of 
a well fought battle. Iu truth, none but such could present them- 
selves to the service, where the odds were so fearfully ayainst 
theia ; and where thev were proverbially said ‘to fight with halters 
round their necks,’’ as rebels against their king and mother coun- 
try. Such a crisis teaded naturally to bring out only men ot much 
tact, for the hazards and stratagems of war; and the consequence 
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was, that men of better adaptation for their country’s service were 
never found, and cannot hope to be surpassed. 

Their uniforms and habiliments presented, as we should judge 
by comparison, more of soberness and non-pretension than at pre- 
seut. Nothing like whiskers and trailing hangers were introduced 
for the sake of terror ; ; and nothing like dazzle and glare of orna- 
ments were displayed for the sake of catching idle eyes at lady 
balls. or kingly courts. We saw them in the small cocked hats, 
without lace—with hair powdered and cued—with coats of ample 
skirts, small clothes, and hose and shoes. As we remember some 
of them, they were of more frank and familiar habits of conversa- 
tion and intercourse, than we now behold them. It was a part of 
their character, as well by habit as by purpose, to be accessible ; 
and as never jealous of the estimate of their nobility, except in the 
presence of the enemy: then only they took high grounds. 

While we write, we think of such men as Commodore Barry— 
old Commodore Decatur—-Captain Tingey, &c. The first could 
be seen at Philadelphia, when he took command of the United 
States frigate, (at the time of Washington’s administration, when 
we first began our present navy,) walking the line of Water street 
and Front street, cordially saluting, with a strong and full voice, 
across the width of the street, the most of the sea-faring and mer- 
cantile men he passed; his bright countenance and sun-glowed 
face beaming with cheerfulness and good nature, and crying out, 
‘‘ How fare, how fare you!’’ On one occasion we remember him 
kindly upbraiding the awkwardness of his men, by exclaiming before 
the citizens near by, ‘‘Hy-te, ty-te! What, all officers, and no- 
body to bale the boat!’’ Some of the officers of that first frigate we 
remember, as able and qualified seamen, but who had so little es- 
timated their own relative dignity, as to have been attached to the 
daughters of tradesmen in good repute. The Commodore himself, 
had attached himself incontinently, following his own humor, toa 
Quaker girl, as averse to war and bloodshed instinctively, as the 
contrary was the proper element of the gallant husband. 

Old Commodore Decatur was a seaman of the most consum- 
mate skill and valorous daring. He loved a fight, as some men 
love a feast or banquet; he loved to be in the very midst of flame 
and smoke and destruction. We knew him, when he had become 


measurably aged; when years had sobered him, and made him of 


set purpose, thoughtful of that final exit which awaits us all; when 
in fact, he had become so religiously inclined, as to encourage reli« 
gious meetings on his premises near Frankford. In such a time, 
we have learned from his own lips, that such was his spirit in 
early life, ‘‘that he loved more to fight than to eat,” and that the 
sight of a sail at any time, which presented the hopes of an cnemy, 
and a conflict, gave the blood and spirits a glow of delight. 
Captain Tingey, though not a person of refinement “by educa- 
tion, had it all by tact, and was in truth as easy and affable a 
gentleman in deportment, i in geuteel society, as could readily be 


found. His manners were caught, from the varicty of men and 
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manners with whom he had mixed, and presented withal a very 
suitable illustration of what the most of the officers of the Navy 
of the Revolution, could be in ‘ good society ’’ when brought to 
the display. We ought, perhaps, to add as a closing remark, that 
the mass of our Captains which formed the Navy, had been disci- 
plined to vessels of much smaller frames, than we now behold, and 
had been enured to service in much smaller seas than we now tra- 
verse. Before the Revolution, brigs and brigantines formed the 
largest class of vessels, usually navigated. Ports like Philadelphia 
and New York furnished but one London packet, and that but once 
a year. China and India voyages were unknown, and packets to 
Havre and to France, were not even thought of. Those were days 
of colonial and small things! 

We have cast together these few reco!lections, in hopes that 
some other and abler hands will eudeavor to pencil off some traces 
of the characters and men, who, in days past, led us to victory 
and renown as a nation. They are national property, and should 
be preserved as pictures, to be valued in our national gallery of 
worthies. 








BONAPARTE’S OFFICERS IN AMERICA. 


A short time after the battle of Waterloo, many French officers 
of the late Imperial Guards, seeking refuge from the hostilities of 
the Bourbons, came to the United States ; among whom were the 
illustrious individuals who composed the Emperor’s staff—Marshal 
Grouchy, Generals Lallemand, Lefebvre Desnouettes, and others of 
similar rank. Suddenly thrown out of their brilliant grades, and 
scarcely rid of the dust of theirlast engagement, they repaired to 
Philadelphia, where they observed all the etiquette of rank and 
distinction, with military punctuality, as in the glittering camp of 
the field. 

Being in their company at a boarding house, I had an opportu- 
nity of hearing their various opinions and private notions. Around 
the dining tabie were seated some twenty officers; a precious 
groupe ofthe remains of the grand army. Marshal Grouchy ad- 
dressed his aid upon the propriety of cutting off his mustachios. 
‘“‘ Colonel,” said he, ‘‘ coupez vos moustaches ! we are in a country in 
which we must.conform to its manners and customs.” ‘ Ah! 
replied the colonel, with tears in his eyes and rubbing down his 
mustachios, ‘I cannot, general, these I wore at Jena, Marengo, 
and Austerlitz ; amputate any limb, but suffer my mustachios to 
remain where they are.’ ‘ Well,” replied Grouchy, ‘“ abide with 
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the consequences, you will see hundreds of boys at your heels, 
like another Pourceaugnac.”’ 

‘‘ Major,” said another general, ‘‘cease to wear your heavy cavalry 
boots and spurs ; they will attract the eyes of the citizens and throw 
great ridicule upon you.” ‘“ Ventre, Saint Gris!” replied the 
little major, ‘‘ they are the same I wore at Waterloo, I am too much 
attached tothem.” “Eh, bien, messieurs,” spoke general Lefebvre, 
**Jet the mustachios and spurs be worn, the owners will soon be 
glad to get rid of them.” 

‘* Tres bien,” exclaimed an old weather-beaten captain, ( who 
was continually drawing ona piece of papera host of little Napo- 
feons,) ‘but our uniforms must not be worn, as we are no longer in 
France.” ‘ Let us preserve them,’’ said marshal G ‘for the 
return of our Petit Caporal.” ‘ Allons! il faut se soumettre,’’ 
exclaimed Lallemand. 

Although it was a pleasing sight to witness so many distinguish- 
ed officers, who had swelled the roll of their country’s fame, and 
had figured upon the theatre of war, during the most disastrous 
campaigns, yet there was a melancholy in viewing these heroes 
of modern days, in a strange land, far from their imperial master, 
whom they continued to adore. Eayer to learn, whether among 
them, there were any who despised their country, like Coriolanus, 
for the ill treatment they were about to experience, I was pleased 
to receive for answer, that sublime verse of Voltaire: 

«A tous les coeurs bien nes, que la patrie est chere! ” 

Many years have passed since these veterans were pining upon 
these peaceful shores, far from ‘la belle France.’ In the course 
of time, they have all been recalled, with the exception of general 
Henry Lallemand, author of the well known “ Treatise on Artil- 
lery for the United States Army,’’ who died at Burlington, New 
Jersey ; and Lefebvre Desnouettes, who perished with the Albion, 
on his return to Europe. 

It is a happy circumstance for history to record, that although 
France murdered the Prince de la Moskwa ( Ney ) the ‘bravest 
of the brave,’”’ and the immortal Labeydoyere, she has received 
with open arms her glorious sons of immortality, who continue to 
enjoy the honors due to their rank. 
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Commanpinc Orricers.—Some commanding officers, by too 
great familiarity with those subordinate to them, lose their authority ; 
others by arrogance stir up hatred and opposition. It requires 
propriety combined with dignity of manners to enable acommand- 
er to live on amicable terms with his officers, and enforce strict 


military regulations. —Life of Sir John Moore. 
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THE EVE BEFORE BATTLE. 


“This is the fairest evening of my life ; yet, I lament to think how many 
of these brave fellows must be slain; the anguish which I experience at the 
idea, makes me feel that they are really my children; and truly lam vexed 
with myself for these sensations, as 1 fear they will unman me in the field of 
battle.”— WVapoleon at Austerlitz. 


There isa fearful looking forward, on the eve of an engagement, 
which commands a mournful silence in the camp. Those who 
have witnessed the scene, will perhaps recognize some reality, 
from wht may be represented as a mere fiction. The night be- 
fore a battle is a serious andawful time. Tamerlane, Frederick and 
the great Napoleon, were often seen meditating at this moment. 
The first, when reflecting upou the carnage and destruction which 
would ensue in the morning, was heard by the sentinel to exclaim, 
‘I wish I were a shepherd boy!’ Frederick, who so often wrote 
verses after a victory, could never invoke his muse, on the night 
previous to an engagement; and the victor of Austerlitz uttered 
the words above quoted, with fearand dread. Thestillness of the 
night alwaystends to reflection. In vain may the soldier attempt 
to close his ‘eye shutters,’ and rest upon bis knapsack, with his 
arms at his side. He will not cry out, as did poor Sancho—‘hap- 
py the man who invented sleep,’ for the ‘sweet restorer’ is far 
from his over-heated imagination ; and if he does, he dreams of 
‘fire, blood and smoke.’ To him the night has no end; at every 
hour his ears are saluted with the deep tone of ‘ who comes there?’ 
Thus without rest he at last hails the auspicious hour, which must 
try every man’s courage. The day star is seen—an occasional 
sound of the human voice is heard, and announces that ‘ darkness 
is no longer upon the face of the earth.’ The reveillee is beaten, 
and heard by some for the last time. The roll is called—reports 
are made. The whole army awaits the order of battle, which the 
genera!-in-chief writes with atrembling hand; not from fear, but 
the nervous sensation of the moment. The order is read—every 
man expects to do his duty towards his country. The banners are 
displayed. The music is ordered to play, and the whole march 
like a solid piece of machinery. Nota pulse, but beats high— 
nota heart, but throbs with strong palpitation. The captain, who 
a few days ago, ( whilst sipping his glass of wine ) could boast of 
going to the field of combat with as much unconcern as to his din- 
ner, now is silent upon the subject. The young subaltern, whose 
sword was never measured on the battle field, has now drawn it for 
the first time, without a blush or stain upon its blade—in defence 
of his country. The rank and file march without a word, in the 
midst of the scene; but all at the start show symptoms of human 
nature, and experience nearly the same feelings—like the man who 
ascends with his balloon, dependent upon the parachute and his 
own lucky star, for safe return. 
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The thoughts of the nightare already immerged into forgetfulness. 
The prayers, which probably had been offered up at the midnight 
hour are passed from the recollection. _ The lastremembrance of a 
wife—of a parent—a lover—of home, is left behind. Death and 
destruction are just at hand. Alb thoughts are absorbed in the 
theatre of war; and the glittering maneuvres of the enemy an- 
nounce but too plainly, that in a few minutes, the whole perform- 
ance will be terrific and awfully sublime ! DESAIX. 








BRIGADIER GENERAL LEAVENWORTH. 


Brigadier Generait Henry Leavenworth, of the United States’ 
army, who died on the 2lIst of July, 1634, after a short illness, from 
fever, at the ‘‘ Cross Timbers,” one hundred and twenty miles west 
of Fort Towson, in the fifty-first year of his age, was a nativeof Ver 
mont, and was found at the commencement of the late war associ- 
ated with General Root, ( under whom his studies had been prose- 
cuted, ) in the duties of an extensive and increasing practice of 
the bar. 

With a characteristic disregard of self-interest, he left his office 
and, with the commission of captain, conferred by Government on 
the tender of his services, raised in Delaware county, New York 
where his earlier years had been passed, and among those whom 
personal attachment not less than the high cause bound to him, a 
company with which he marched to the northern frontier and serv- 
ed there in the campaign of 1813. Promoted to a majority in 
Scott’s brigade, at the head of the 9th infantry, (being its only 
field officer present, ) he acted a most distinguished part at Chippe- 
wa. At Bridgewater, ( Lundy’s lane, ) he was also instrumental, 
to a great degree, in the success of that sanguinary conflict with 
the choicest English troops. The well-earned brevets of lieuten- 
ant colone! and colonel, bearing the closely following dates of the 
5th and 25th of July, 1814, were conferred on him, and it was con- 
ceded by all, that with however little discrimination, these evi- 
dences of merit were accorded to the actors in that campaign 
General L. had claims inferior only to the gallant chief of the first 
brigade. 

Pending the arrangement for the peace establishment, he retired 
on a Short furlough and was called by his fellow citizens of Dela- 
ware county to represent their interest, for which on the field he 
had so freely perilled fortune and life, in the Legislature of New 
York. Of this mark of their confidence he is known to have en- 
tertained a most grateful sense. How he acquitted himself in this 
position the legislation and debates of that period bear witness. 

At the reduction, he was arranged as major to the 2d infantry, 
stationed at Sacket’s Harbor; promoted in 1818 to be lieutenant 
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colonel of the 5th infantry, stationed at Detroit, he conducted that 
regiment on the follownig year to the Falls of St. Anthony, and 
there established a post. At the further reduction in 182], he was 
assigned to the command of the 6th infantry, at Council Blufis, be- 
ing its second field officer, (General Atkinson having a depart- 
ment.) It was here that hisenergy and promptitude were display- 
ed in the chastisement of the Arikarees. On representations from 
General Ashley. of aggressions by them committed, he assumed 
the responsibility of moving his disposable force upon their remote 
villages. Of his success here, and the estimation in which the 
President and his military superiors viewed this affair, the order 
books of that period present gratifying testimonials. 

Promoted to the 3d infantry in 1825, he conducted it from 
Green Bay to Jefferson Barracks, where with the Ist and 6th infan- 
try a school of infantry practice was organized, which, with the bre 
vet of brigadier general, he for some time commanded. The troops 
at Council Bluffs being drawn in, he was directed to establish a 
new post on the Missouri, nearer the limits of the State, and to oc- 
cupy it with a portion of his regiment. His judicious treatment of 
the Indians on this frontier, humane as it regarded them, conferring 
protection on our citizens, allaying the excitement which, to the 
detriment of their own concerns and of the public treasury, 
prompted them to arms, will not soon be forgotten. 

His regiment has recently occupied stations on the southwestern 
frontier, the command of which, on a recent visit to the seat of 
Government, was assigned to him, with a view to secure the bene- 
fits of his energy and experience in the contemplated movements 
of the dragoons, and his presence at the council to be hela with 
the Indians in that remote region. He was admitted at this time 
as attorney and counsellor in the Supreme Court of the United 
States. Advancing in the execution cf his military duties, and 
conducting in person the exjedition to the mouth of the false Ouis- 
chita, he was arrested by the fever, which terminated fatally on 
the 2Ist of July. 

General Leavenworth’s reputation belongs to the country, and 
he has left her a rich legacy. He was a kindred spirit with the 
brave men of a former struggle, who held all, save their honor, as 
nothing worth, in comparison with their country’s rights. Like 
them, he was equal to the occasions which called him forth He 
was not a mere soldier. Viewing the various questions which 
came before him in their true elements and just relations, he was 
no less clear in judgment than energetic in action. He never 
shrunk from a responsibility which his situation devolved upon 
him, but with the delicacy and difficulty of the task seemed to rise 
the irrepressible energies of his spirit. Duty controlled him, with 
no less force than the powers of his mind and will subjugated and 
ruled whatever they were brought to bearupon. He escaped, too, 
the great danger of men accustomed always to command, and knew 
how to care for the rights and feelings of others. If his ardent 
character ever betrayed him into a momentary forgetfulness of 
these, his heart was not long in correcting the errors of tempera- 
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ment, and in his own generous nature the lowest individual of his 
command found the only advocate needed for the assertion and 
protection of his rights. To no better hands could have been con- 
fided the sometimes conflicting interests of » regiment, for he en- 
tered into the feelings of all and, a thorough soldier himself, knew 
how to interpose and reconcile all. He alwaya commanded his re- 
giment, and they who composed it !earned to appreciate, in the 
order and harmony which prevailed, an efficient head. While en- 
forcing towards the officers under him all proper deference, no one 
ever maintained more sacredly the claims of the inferior grades to 
kind and considerate treatment. No rank was with him an apolo- 
gy for forgetting that soldiers were men. In him they have lost 
a friend indeed. Self was never considered, when duty which 
called for its sacrifice was to be performed. The principle which in 
his earlier career prompted him to abandon all for his country, im- 
parted its constraining influence to every step of his path. To it, 
the refined attractions of a home which left nothing to desire, were 
often (as in the instance which terminated so fatally ) sacrificed, 
and the distant and arduous service cheerfully assumed, though a 
heart alive to all that is tender in domestic life, and services already 
ample, invited him to repose. It was at home, indeed, that his 
friends felt all his worth, for there it was crowned with whatever 
engages and attaches in the man and the gentleman. To that 
home and these friends he returns no more. ‘In the far distant 
land he has fallen,’’ but neither ‘“‘ unhonored nor unwept by those 
who love him.’”’ May that gracious Redeemer, with whom the 
tears of the widow and fatherless are precious, impart the consola- 
tion of his holy spirit to this bereaved family. N.S. H. 


PROCEEDINGS AT FORT JESUP. 


Ata Meeting of the Officers of th 3d Infantry, stationed at Fort Jesup, La., 
on the 11th day of August, 1834, Major Witt1Am G. BeLKNap, was called 
to the Chair, and Lieutenant and Adjutant G. Wricur appointed Secretary. 

The chairman having stated the object of the meeting, to be for the purpose 
of expressiug publicly a mark of respect for the memory of the late Colone) and 
Brevet Brigadier General Henry LEAVENWORTH, of the 3d Regiment of 
United States Infantry, who died on the 21st of July, 1834, at the “* Cross Tim- 
bers,”’ 120 miles west of Fort Towson, while commanding the Southwestern 
Frontier, and conducting an expedition against the Pawnee Indians, 

On motion, it was Resolved, That Captain A. Lewis, Captain T. J. Harri- 
son, Captain BENJAMIN WALKER, Lieut. W. R. Monrcomery, and Lieut. 


E. B. BABsBirrT, constitute the Committee to prepare resolutions expressive of 


the feelings of the meeting, on this melancholy occasion. 

The Committee then presented the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That we deeply deplore the death of our much lamented and high- 
ly respected commander, Brevet Brigadier General HENry LEavENwortuh, 
whose brave and gallant conduct on the field of battle, won for him the notice 
and high approbation of his Government; and that, by his death, the service of 
our country has Jost a gallant and accomplished officer, his regiment an effi- 
cient and able commander ; his family its protector, a tender husband, a kind and 
affectionate father ; and his officers, a most sincere and esteemed friend. 

Resolved, That the Commanding officer, Brevet Major Belknap, be requested 
to address to the afflicted family of the deceased, 2 communication, expressive 
ef the high esteem entertained by the officers at this post for the character of 
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their late Colonel, and that they sympathize most sincerely with his family on 
this distressing affliction. 

Resolved, That the officers of the Regiment, entertaining a grateful sense of 

the kindness and friendship manifested for them by their late commander, and 
feeling themselves the liveliest interest in whatever shall concern the future 
happiness, weifare, and prosperity of his orphan daughter and widow, would 
most affectionately tender them their friendship and protectior . 
Resolved, That the officers of the Regiment now stationed at Fort Towson 
be requested to co-operate with us in removing the remains of the deceased to 
Delhi, in the state of New York, for interment, and thata Monument, with 
suitable inscriptions, be there erected to his memory. 

Resolved, That the officers at this post. in testimony of their profound respect 
and esteem for the character of the deceased, an::-regret for his loss, will wear 
the usual badge of mourning on the left arm, and hilts of the sword, for sixty 
days. 

Resolved, That a copy of the above proceedings and resolutions accompany 
the letter of the Commanding officer to the family of the deceased, and that a 
copy of them be likewise furnished for publication to the Editors of the Military 
and Naval Magazine, National Intelligencer, New York Courier and Enquirer, 
Little Rock Gazette, and Missouri Republican, after having been signed by all 
the officers of the 3d Infantry at this post. 

W. G. Betknap, Major and Chairman, 

A. Lewis, Captain, 3d Infantry, 

T. J. Harrison, Captain, 3d Infantry, 

B. Wacker, Captain, 3d Infantry, 

O. WHee cer. Ist Lieut. 3d lofantry, 

J. W. Corron, Ist Lieut. 3d Infantry, 

E. B. Brrosa ct, Ist Lieut. 3d Infantry, 

J. BoNNELL, Ist Lieut. 3d Infantry, 

W.R. Monreomery, Ist Lieut. 3d Infantry, 

E. B. Bassitrt, Ist Lieut. 3d Infantry, 

N. C. Macrae, 2d Lieut. 3d Infantry, 

T. Curts, 2d Lieut. 3d Infantry, 

A. G. BLANCHARD, 2d Lieut. 3d Infantry, 

H. Swartwovor, 2d Lieut. 3d Infantry. 
G. WRIGHT, Adjutant 3d Infantry and Secretary. 








INTERCOURSE WITH BRITISH OFFICERS. 


The circumstance of a British brig [the Savage] rendering her 
captured pirates up to the authorities of the country, against whose 
citizens the aggression had been committed, has called forth from 
our countrymen generally expressions of deserved admiration and 
gratitude, both for the gallant perseverance with which they were 
pursued, and the fidelity with which they have been given up to jus- 
tice. Those who have had much intercourse with the nation of our 
forefathers, however obliged they may feel by, are fully prepared to 
expect, such a course as has been pursued in this instance. How- 
ever, it is but too true, that because the then Governments of Great 
Britain and our nation have differed, many think the citizens of each 
never are to meet in an official capacity in any other than hostile 
feeling. 
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When the vessels of war of different nations meet abroad, it is a 
true representation of their respective countries coming together 
in a national form, and I think every American officer who has had 
such opportunities of meeting, wil agree with me, that although 
our intercourse with foreign nations is generally courteous and 
agreeable, with the English it is not characterized alone by formal 
politeness, but by a feeling of alliance and kindred, which renders 
association with them, in a foreign port, an agreeable relief to our 
long estrangements from home. 

There are many circumstances tending to produce these results. 
Springing from a common stock—speaking the same language— 
having friends and relations in the two countries, and, in some in- 
stances, in the two services,—are causes to which effect is given by 
the fact of having formerly met in hostility. A mutual prompting 
is felt, to do away with any ill feeling which might be supposed to 
result from our previous differences, and the very effort is produc- 
tive of harmony which might not otherwise exist. 

Those who are prepared to expect different feelings to be called 
forth, would be much surprised at the familiarity with which, what 
they would consider dangerous, topics are discussed, and it has 
never fallen within my experience to meet a British officer, who 
would not in serious conversation make concessions of pride either 
to truth or our national vanity ; it is not for me to say which; eis 
ther motive is creditable to him. 

The British military (army and navy) are necessarily better in- 
formed of our past and present condition, than is that of other na- 
tions, and as we may flatter ourselves that we do not lose by the 
knowledge, this may be another cause of our intercourse being 
more than courteous. 

Unfortunate circumstances have occasionally produced indivi- 
dual differences, particularly when the effect of recent irritations 
remained upon the mind; but none would have chosen “a foe- 
man more worthy of his steel.” 

It is to be hoped we may never meet again as such, and always 
recollect that equally in the slashing of hostile arms, or the inter- 
change of social sympathies, respect for ourselves should teach us 
not to depreciate each other. W.W. 
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THE MILITARY LIFE OF BENJAMIN BASTION, 
LATE OF THE ARMY. 


LETTER I. 


My pear OwENLEY:—In attempting to relate some of those ad- 
ventures which befel us in a short, but not unmarked career, it will 
be necessary to record at first some few by-gone acts of our younger 
days, when the path we then travelled together was not wholly 
strewed with flowers, (albeit our sometime abode was in the shady 
grove of Academus, ) but was beset with its due share of bristling 
thorns and treacherous ‘‘trous de loup.” I desire to bespeak the 
forbearance of my ancient comrades, till they shall see what bear- 
ing those events may have upon our later times; and, meanwhile, 
it is to be hoped they will excuse me for giving new existence to 
that ephemeral slang, which owed its birth to such shallow intelli- 
gences as : , and : upon whose characters, as our 
then comrades, we can now only look back with disgust. And, 
while we congratulate ourselves upon a final escape from the 
polluting contact of such vulgar spirits, with propensities as 
bestial and grovelling as the animal whose figurative total seemed 
so expressive of their highest aims; let us draw the veil of charity 
over them, and degrade not them nor us by exposure. Their 
words may be of use to throw light on a particular point of time. 
The picture, else, will be all light and no shadow. 

I shall introduce in the following scenes some of my early friends, 
and others under disguises impenetrable as the thick darkness, 
and many masks will move across the stage, not easy to be disco- 

vered. Some of the actors have been Jaid low by the cold hand of 
death—be it ours to embalm the memory of their virtues, and to 
leave their errors in the silence of the tomb. And let no one cry 
out, ‘ Eureka,’’ which means here, ‘I’ve found the key.” Rest 
assured that key is possessed but by one, and he will not resign 
it—not even to many inquisitions. 

Past hours of joy and hope—of cloudless happiness! When glad 
in the blissful present, unconscious of a past, and eager for an un- 
known but brightly seeming future, we emerged from merry boy- 
hood, snatching the toga virilis, and crying out, though with pip- 
ing and uncertain sound, behold us men! We turn back to dwell 
a little time with ye, for in your balmy remembrance shall be found 
relief from the aching cares of later years. We hail ye, fresh even 
as when in the fulness of the enjoyment we rioted all unconscious 
of the priceless blessings that were ours. We receive ence more 
to our arms and clasp to our seared hearts the early companions 
of our youth; and casting to the winds each cankered thought, 
we would become rejuvenate, though but for one joyous hour— 
happy if we fail not to draw more closely the ties of kind-hearted 
sympathy, which have held us together till now, exposed, mean- 
while, to the bond-loosening powers of change and chance—of 
time and distance. 
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That beautiful river, on whose mirror wave I was first wafted far 
away from the home of my fathers to new and untried scenes, tlows 
en placidly now as then, resistless and noiseless in its eveu way. 
Apt emblem of our own career! Its very silence, how eloquently 
it speaks to the heart! It comes from small beginnings, a bubbling 
fountain peeping through the grass, and then escaping along a de- . 
vious and uncertain track as if striving to conceal itself in the lowly 
shade. Anon, with gathered strength, and swelled into import- 
ance by the accession of its little tributaries, it breaks forth into day 
and rolls on through balmy meads, down shelving rocks and by 
flowering banks, till, having seen nature in her loveliness and her 
grandeur, it hastens on, atnidst monuments of art, having borne on 
its broad bosom the wealth of two hemispheres, to {ose itself in the 
limitless ocean, and to become part of the eternity of waters. 

It was the 28th day of August, IS—, that I first saw the Hud- 
son. I had ridden day and night to reach the city in time for one 
of the few boats then running thence to Albany. The great ques- 
tion of navigating the waters of the State by steam was yet unde- 
cided, though the monopoly had been disputed and the law evad- 
ed by starting from Jersey City. Instead of two or three boats a 
day, and being able to choose among contending ‘ Lines,’’ as 
caprice or favor might decide, a stranger was fortunate not to be 
kept waiting two or three days for a boat. We reached town too 
late, and I reselved to await the next opportunity, rather than trust 
to the doubtful and uncomfortable chances of a sloop conveyance. 
So I drove to the City Hotel, and was soon bestowed, bag and bag- 
gage, under the auspices of a well known worthy—the unrivalled 
head of his profession and living register of names, dates, men, and 
matters, multifarious and incalculable. Wonderful man! I could 
wear this good quill down to the very stump, might it add one leaf 
to thy well-earned laurels, or one day to the duration of thy fame. 
Minister of kind words and hearty welcome—of comfort and repose 
to the weary traveller—of nectar to the thirsty soul! Thy name 
has been uttered in every corner of the republic, and perchance it 
hath been heard on the European shore ; but for that | know thou 
carest little, since thy ambition seeks no applause beyond that 
which is the free-will offering of thy countrymen ! 

Having seen my name and residence recorded in that register, 
to con whose pages is not the least pleasing pastime of the idler 
on a rainy day, I turned away, and for the first time in my life, telt 
what it was to be in a fand of strangers. Had I been in the soli- 
tude of my chamber, my thoughts had gone back to home and 
friends—to one dearer than them all; and sweet would have been 
the solace of tender recollections—that not unmingled pleasure of 
the absent lover, dwelling upon the dear image in his breast, and 
calling up some last look, some parting word, some endearing little 
memento to cheer up and soothe the soul into its holiest calm. 
But I was at the bar of the City Hotel, and the scene was little cal- 
culated to favor meditation. Groups of well-dressed persons were 
standing, walking, or seated throughout the apartment. Some 
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were conning intently the evening papers, while others sat pa- 
tiently by, eyeing the reader and awaiting the moment when he 
should lay down the file. Here were politics—there was glee, and 
the merry laugh bespoke the gayety of the hour of relaxation from 
the business and turmoil of the day. Regent’s claret, and ar- 
rack punch, and the nameless vther compounds, all delectable to 
the parched and thirsty throat, were brought into existence and 
disappeared with wonderful rapidity ; and the aromatic and spicy 
odors came up, mingled with an occasional whiff from a real 
Cuba, to gratify and lull the senses into that incipient state of 
dreaminess, the usual precursor of a good nigit’s sleep. I was fast 
sinking into this nappy condition, when the sound of my name 
startled me, and looking up, I perceived the bar-keeper in earnest 
conversation with a young man ina military frock-coat, whose eye 
was fixed on me. I felt uneasy at being the subject of whisper 
and gaze, and mechanically changed my position to avoid the 
stare of others, which I now fancied drawn upon me by those who 
had chosen to make me the subject of their conversation. My 
dear and venerated old grandmother had read me many wholesome 
lectures on the setiing out of youth on its journey through the 
world. She told me of the many dangers besetting the pat'i, and of 
the prowiing wolves that went about seeking whom they might de- 
vour, and concerning the various shapes of beauty assumed by the 
Evil Oue to lure the unwary to his grasp. Aunt Polly Ravelin, 
an old maid of the first water, ( or rather lack of water, for she was 
dry as a mummy, ) and far uglier than the sins against which she 
waged a merciless and truceless war, used to chime in and wind 
up with a few words of exhortation and friendly warning, the bur- 
then of which generally was, that vice was gaudily clad and pre- 
sented a pleasing exterior, the better to entice the young and in- 
experienced into her toils. It may be that I have followed not all 
the good advice that came from my aunt’s withered lips, but to 
this day, I never approach even a pretty woman, without first cau- 
tiously glancing at the footing of the fair, to be assured that they 
be real feet and no hoofs. To this I ascribe the reputation I en- 
joy of being a great connoisseur of ladies’ locomotives ; and also 
the character for exceeding modesty universally accorded to me on 
account of a dignitied reserve and a certain downward look on first 
acquaintance. Ounce, | was rash enough to suggest to the vener- 
abiec nun, that vice was frequently represented as deformed, ugly, 
shrivelled and old, and supported my position by Pope’s lines, 


s¢ Vice is a monster of such frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen.”’ 


Immaculate essence of language! What a torrent of virgin elo- 
quence came thundering down upon my devoted head! I was ase 
sail-d with more abusive epithets than a reverend elder would have 
served an apostate, backsliding brother withal, or pointed at his 
adversary in doctrinal matters. And then, after so pious a denun- 
ciation against a poor wandering sheep, a fervent prayer rose up, 
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like wreaths of smoke from some great conflagration, begging that 
lost and astray as I was, I might be coaxed or compelled back to the 
fold agaia ere it were too late, and that grace might be granted to 
enable me to know and to spurn Satan and all his works, infidel 
poets, pretty women, and, above all, every one not a follower of 
the only Orthodox Faith. 

I was making some reflections on the lessons bestowed (may 
they not have been wasted) on my youth, and on the grievous 
temptations to which, at that moment, in a large and dissipated 
city, I stood exposed, when some one touched me gently on the 
shoulder, and turning, I beheld the handsome young soldier who 
had just been making me the subject of his conversation with the 
omniscient man at the bar. For an instant I shrank from him and 
involuntarily looked at his feet. Laugh ye, who are all hardesed 
in the world’s ways, and who have fear of neither saint nor devil— 
laugh at the first tremblings of a novice in your corrupt and polluted 
crowd. Long since have I become one of your number—sound 
and sharp are my ocular teeth—yet feel I proud in the recollection 
of that day when, it weak in worldly wisdom, I was cased in the 
double armor of uncontaminated youth and wholesome precepts ; 
and oh, that experience could be gained by man all unsophisticate, 
without the sacrifice of infant purity and innocence ! 

The young man’s really fine open countenance wore a smile as 
I looked up and met his gaze. It was an expression of manly 
goodness, beaming {rom the eyes, those portals of the heart, that 
rarely deceives one. It may be worn by the hypocrite, but will 
want the stamp of the true mint, and a child would detect the coun- 
terfeit. 

‘I believe, sir, I address cadet Bastion. My name is Scheldt, 
and I am happy to meet you so soon after your arrival. My fa- 
ther told me you would be at the Point in time for your examina- 
tion on the 30th, and desired me to render you all the assistance 
in my power on your entrance at the Academy. Being an old ca- 
det, I shall take great pleasure in giving you the results of three 
years’ experience of men and things there, and the better to be 
able to act the mentor, you have been assigned as my room-mate, 
when you shall pass the ordeal.”’ I replied, ‘‘that I was under 
great obligations to General Scheldt, and gladly would accept the 
proffered kindness of his son.’’ He, thereupon, shook me cordial- 
ly by the hand, and a friendship was begun, which only death has 
ended. ‘ But come,” said he, “ you must be made acquainted 
with some fine fellows, class-mates of mine. We have been on 
furlough since June, and this is among the last days of our tempo- 
rary freedom, so we are making the most of it—allons, au plaisir! ”’ 
As he spoke, he led the way to their apartment, a part of the din- 
ing-room, shut off from the rest by folding-doors. It was a most 
comiortable little snuggery, with its whole central space occupied 
by a bread table, on which were decanters, beakers, and glasses of 
many shapes and sizes, which, accompanied by little bundles of 
Cubas tied with silk strings, and dishes of olives, marked the pre- 
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sent moment as one of festive enjoyment. Guided by the precepts 
of my vestal aunt, this was a fit occasion for the exhibition of a 
stern and incorruptible morality. But I had been a scholar in the 
old school, which prohibits not the use of wine as a creature com- 
fort, and inculcates only the necessity of being a gentleinan in one’s 
cups. I had often heard it laid down as a maxim, that it is out of 
the power of man to make another drunk, who possessed ordinary 
courage, and had not the beastly propensity by nature. This and 
my own experience of the strength of my brain on festive occa 

sions, gleaned at many a Thanksgiving board and Christmas fireside, 
quieted any visitings of conscience that were disposed to obtrude 
themselves upon me. 

As the door opened, I perceived four or five young men seated 
round the table in full chorus of conversation. They all rose po- 
litely, and never shall I forget the impressions then made upon me 
by the erect, soldierly bearing of the cadets of that period. I re- 
joiced that the moment approached when I should be enrolled 
among that number, and resolved to avail myself of this opportuni- 
ty to get as much insight as possible into their ways. I was all 
unconscious that as yet I was but a “ base plebe,”’ an unexamined 
“newy.” Still I was treated with great civility, and ever since 
have felt sensible of the good fortune which thus attended my out- 
set in military life. 

Scheldt named us to each other, and then observed, ‘‘ You must 
know, gentlemen, Mr. Bastion has been committed to my particu- 
lar care. I shall soon acquaint him with the politics of the Point. 
Till then I shall consider personal any attempt to play off upon 
him those silly tricks which corporals sometimes call fun; but, at 
best, ’tis seeking pleasure in another’s pain, and increasing the 
feeling of loneliness and embarrassment of him who comes among 
us a stranger and our equal.”’ 

I must now say something of those among whom I found myself 
on such favorable terms. At the head of the table, chairman for 
the night, sat Owenley, whose brilliant talents have done less for 
his fame than his rare virtues of the heart. He was one, to whom 
the world was a wide flower-garden, bright in unceasing sunshine, 
and his only employment there to cull the fragrant and the beauti- 
ful. Studies, to most persons toil, were to him pastime. His pow- 
erful intellect seized on great truths at once, and Jeft him much time 
for objects congenial to his taste. For this reason he has been as 
much distinguished for letters as for science. On his right was 
Jack McGlendy, a fine well-made man, bold as a lion—a humorist, 
full of story and song, and always ready to draw from his store-house 
something to win a smile from care-worn countenances. Opposite 
sat Robert Rappett, grave as a judge, of great acquirements and 
much discernment and discretion; of few words and those all to 
the purpose ; standing umpire in all weighty matters of debate— 
sometimes wrought up to the merry mood, and then always laugh- 
ing in the right place. Next came Ned Qui*dy, his antagonist in 
temperament, the bright, laughter-loving, loquacious little Ned, 
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whose whole soul was fun and mirth. He worshipped the Virgi- 
nia weed, having been “raised”? in the sunny country of its 
growth: notwithstanding which disgusting habit, he was a great 
favorite among the fair of the Old Dominion, as many a sighing 
lass, with tearful blue eyes, would at that moment have testified. 
Ned was very handsome, having features of almost feminine soft- 
ness and regularity ; the mouth in particular, was that of a young 
child, the upper lip being a perfect bent bow of the little Cupid, 
and this kept constantly displayed a row of very white teeth. He 
made no difference between ‘‘V”’ and ‘“ W,’’ and their indiscri- 
minate use gave a character to his language, at times irresistibly 
comic. Poor little fellow! Thine was a short, but pleasant exist- 
ence; and had it been prolonged, perhaps, would have been dark- 
ened over by misfortue But I am getting in advance of time, and 
gladly go back to happier days. 

Owenley congratulated me on the time of my appointment and en- 
try at the Academy. ‘‘Had you come in June, you would have 
had to go through all the rough-and-tumble life of raw recruits in 
barracks and camp; herded with some seven or eight others in a 
narrow room—sent to school every day to learn vulgar fractions 
and grammar—drilled without mercy in squads beneath a July sun 
—exposed as the standing jest among older boys, since time imme- 
morial. Whereas, now you commence your career under auspices 
the most favorable. You are the protegé of one of our finest fel- 
lows, and a few weeks will see you on a footing with the rest of 
us. Little Ned there, will be your classmate ; he will have some 
advantage over you in the use of the buff-stick and oil rag, and yet 
you may soon master their mysteries. I shall be glad to see you 
obtain an office in the corps, for all strive for it, but while that is a 
laudable ambition, it will assuredly be as high an aim, to be one of 
the five. On the first of September you will start for the goal with 
some hundred others, and he who takes the lead, may keep it. 
Some one must come out first—who will it be? nous verrons.” 

Were not those your very words, my dear Owenly, or have I 
remembered them but imperfectly? This I know, their tenor was 
deeply impressed upon me, and often, when Kirkley and Kartz 
and you and I dwelt together in later times in brotherly friend- 
ship, have I thought on your good advice thrown away upon me. 

The door was now thrown open and in rushed Odshaw, another 
furlough companion, son of the Emerald Isle. He was pursued by 
a burley little figure of a man, making much bustle and vocifera- 
ting as he came, but immediately subdued his manner into one of 
great respect, and saluted the company in an under tone of abso- 
lute servility. 

‘‘ Well Odshaw,”’ said McGlendy, ‘‘ you have made a descent 
upon us with a Brigadier at your back, and by Jove, it’s hard to 
guess whether you were in full retreat, or have surprised us and in- 
tend to deliver us overfo your ally. What's in your hand, a plan 
ef the campaign, ora billet-doux ? 
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‘Le bill est du,” cried Ned Quiddy, ‘don’t you see that’s Gen- 
eral ———— the tailor?” 

‘Ha, ha, ye’re rightthere my little phanix,” said Odshaw, “this 
is his bill and I believe it’s due, but where in the universe is the 
money to come from? Divvil a bit “Il ye find in the breeches 
pocket of a cad. just off furlough.” 

‘‘ What I ventured to suggest just now was, sir, that I shall be 
happy to receive one half now, and the other half——” 

*‘Botheration to the other half entirely; I never do things be 
halves, sir—so with your lave I'll just wait a bit till I can musther 
the whole amount.” 

*‘ And then, general,’”’ said Bob Rappett, ‘if you accommodate 
a little now, Mr. Odshaw will speak a good word for you—”’ 

“And get the ordhers forthe next furlough clothes, and the 
graduates, too, and all their uniforms and sashes and swords and 
cocked hats, and—och! what a harvest for ye, Mishtur Tapes ! ”’ 

The gentleman of the cloth probably saw little chance of obtain- 
ing his dues among empty pockets; so, with an eye to future ad- 
vantage in the way of double profits, poor cloth and cheap work, 
he took his leave with numberless bendings of the body, which sa- 
vored more of the civil, than the military part uf his mixed pro- 
fession. B. B. 











THE EXPEDITION TO ALABAMA. 
BY ONE WHO CAN SAY, WITH THE NARRATOR OF THE WARS OF TROY, 
** All that I saw, and part of which I was.” 


With fate of Creeks and squatters big, First,dark Vat Turner’s mur’drous rise 


Our cause, it must be glorious; Shook the ‘ dominion ancient ;’ 
And crown’d with laurels, each a sprig, We march—and insurrection dies, 

We’ll sure return victorious. Like morning vapors transient. 
Then comrade, why with look so blue? 

Thoughts of an absent charmer ? Next came the strife with scalping foe ; 
Such thoughtsshouldnerveaheartthat’s It ended like the other, 

So, on to Alabama! (true; Enkindled by, ( long time ago, ) 


, Tecumseh and his brother, 
On through the land, with peril franght, Then rose the nullifying bands! 


To men on holy mission, That wasa dire alarmer. 
When they but set the laws at naught, March on! march back ! were our com- 
To better man’s condition. Oh! hear it, Alabama! {mands ; 
And should we meet a hostile Troup, 
Why sure the veriest younker The story comes from poet’s pen,— 
In all our band would never stoop, So truth itself must crown it,— 
In such a cause to conquer. A monarch once, with hosts of men 


March’d up a hill—then down it. 
Proud service in our day we’ve done, And such may our distinction be ;— 
And glorious made our station ; Fell Discord’s surest calmer ; 
Though few, alas! the thanks we’ve Just let us march, so bold and free, 
A most ungrateful nation! [won,— To—and from—Alabama. 


Transport Ship, Dec. 1833. 
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THE NAVY. 


Over the signature of ‘‘ Blue Jacket,’’ in one of the late numbers 
of the Military and Naval Magazine, a writer has taken up the 
subject of naval promotions, (so far at least as the lieutenants are 
concerned, ) and advocates, if he does not propose, the creation of 
a brevet grade; as a reward, I presume, to those officers who have 
served long and faithfully, and whom the Government finds it in- 
expedient to promote absolutely. Blue Jacket was influenced, no 
doubt, by the most benevolent views; but, I cannot believe that 
the remedy, which he proposes, would be found at all equal to the 
disease. This may be termed, and emphatically too, the age of 
change. While revolutions are transpiring in the moral and poli- 
tical world, and while advancements are making in every science 
and in every art, this spirit has not been idle in the navy; and al- 
though very few agree as to the precise measure of amelioration 
which may be necessary, yet all are unanimous in the opinion that 
some such measure has become indispensable. For my single self, 
being an old-fashioned fellow, ( an admirer of Benbow rather than of 
the imaginative and facetious Basil Hall, ) I am not so enamored 
of variety as to desire the destruction of established laws, customs, 
or even prejudices, unless the general interests of the community 
require it; and | am acquainted with no more dangerous disposi- 
tion in the breast of man, than that spirit which prompts to conti- 
nual change, unless each change be clearly accompanied by a cor- 
responding improvement. Let us, therefore, weigh matters well, 
and take our steps with the utmost caution. The spirit of the 
times and the necessities of the navy loudly declare that change is 
requisite. We cannot remain as we are; for things are fast tend- 
ing to that point, when the prospects of a vast majority of the offi- 
cers of our navy, will be desperate in the extreme. Many (and, 
it is feared, with too much reason, ) consider them utterly so at pre- 
sent. My experience and observation (embracing a period of 
fourteen years ) assure me, with painful fidelity, ‘‘ that we are not 
what we have been.” Cannot something be done to keep hope 
alive in our bosoms? I am not utterly without hope, and I avail 
myself of the pages of the Military and Naval Magazine, for the 
purpose of submitting the skeleton of a plan, to which I invite the 
attention of all concerned. It will be, as I have stated, a mere 
skeleton; the filling up I leave to wiser heads than mine; to the 
Chaunceys, the Warringtons the Biddles of the navy; and, having 
no pride of opinion in connexion with the subject; but, having 
been induced to consider it from a deep conviction of the necessi- 
ty of some action in relation to it, I shall be more than gratified if 
I succeed in drawing to it the attention of those amongst us, who 
are far more able than I am to grapple with and overcome the nu- 
merous difficulties which it presents. Having premised thus much, 
I shall a to state the plan which has occurred to my mind; 
5 
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without having bestowed upon it, from want of leisure, the consi- 
deration a subject of so much importance justly merits. 

Imprimis. Let Congress create as many admirals (if any) as 
in their wisdom they may deem necessary. Let them promote as 
many officers of each grade, as will make up the war complement, 
for vessels now built ; those on the stocks ; those for which materials 
have been provided and fashioned ; navy yards ; dry docks ; naval 
hospitals ; rendezvous ; vessels in ordinary and receiving vessels; al- 
lowing, besides these, three post captains for commissioners. Ap- 
point no more midshipmen for several years to come. Let the grade 
of sailingmaster cease to be, whenever those who now hold war- 
rants as such shall have died; making passed midshipmen perform 
those duties, giving them the compensation of sailingmasters while 
so employed. After having reduced the list of passed midshipmen 
(for all midshipmen will have become ‘‘ passed,’ under the ope- 
ration of this plan, in a few years) by promotions, and other and 

natural causes, to a reasonable and proper number, it will then be 
time enough to commence an issue of midshipmen’s warrants to 
applicants, taking care, however, that the number appointed should 
never exceed the number actually required for vessels in commission. 
After this, let promotions be made to fill vacancies; or as the in- 
creasing wants of the service may require. 

In no country on earth, and least of all in ours, where timber is 
so convenient and so abundant, can officers be reared as rapidly, as 
ships can be constructed. If, therefore, Mr. Branch’s plan of col- 
lecting and fashioning materials be adopted, prudential motives ( if 
such were permitted to have weight) would induce us to make of- 
ficers preponderate. Any war in which we may be hereafter en- 
gaved, on our part must be a naval war. The annual appropria- 
tion for naval purposes would be somewhat increased by this ar- 
rangement; but, what government on earth can so well support 
such an establishment? Ts not our treasury an overflowing one? 
Navies are not dangerous to the liberties of the people; besides 
being less expensive with us than armies. Bonaparte considered 

thirty sail of the line, equivalent to a “grand army,”’ and thought 
the one not more expensive than the other. In times of peace, 
let the officers be divided into three classes, with the exception of 
the midshipmen, who should always be actively employed while 
they continue such. Those in commission or attached to sea-go- 
ins vessels; those on duty on shore stations, and those on leave of 
absence. Establish a rotation and all would work well. 

These views are submitted with the greatest diffidence and, let 
me repeat, if I succeed, by this humble effort, in drawing to this 
subject the serious attention of those whose experience and capa- 
city qualify them better for such an undertaking, my object will 
have been fully attained. 

SINCLAIR. 


THE CHARACTER OF A SAILOR. 


You may say what you please of women; but, of all contradic- 
tions, show me a sailor of real tarpaulin education, and I care not 
a fig for any long-shore pattern to matchhim! Why, its an insult 
on the fitness of things to square his fancies by the common rule 
of folks, who never strapt a block or rummaged a mess chest. 

Take him afloat, with ‘one plank between him and destruc- 
tion,” and I'll warrant you as many oddities and conceits as ever 
were coined in Barrister’s Hall. Why it’s a libel on consistency 
to judge of him by the slightest resemblance to ordinary ‘‘flats, 
what never saw salt water;’’ no, no, he is indeed sui generis,— 
translated, a very odd fish, and will be known in a million. 

Tell him of a scurvy messmate, who, perhaps, has chiseled his 
pigtail, which happens to be what the purser had in the ship, and 
he cuts the matter short by turning the quid he has left, and wish- 
ing him eased over the standing part of the main sheet, as a hopeful 
end to all rowdies with roving commissions. 

Ask him in a gale of wind, with a sea occasionally refreshing his 
memory by breaking over his cold and cheerless watch, what he 
thinks of the weather? and you will see him chuckle with a smoth- 
ered tickling of fun, as he coarsely replies, “fine time for young 
goslings.”’ ”Nay, put him in a fair and smooth breeze, with lots of 
‘« fresh grub and soft tommy,”’ just from the ‘“ mujas,’’ and he’l! tell 
you he hates such millpond sailing , that his grand mother would 
have been a sailor if we always carried “‘ studdensails.”’ 

But, bring him into action. Ah! there he’sathome! Iloveto 
see the sailor at his gun; to watch him glance his eye alons ihe 
sight of his favorite long eighteen, which perhaps he has christen- 
ed the ‘‘ Bloody Billy,” and looking out with intense interest for 
the weather roll, to let her have it, is, after all, a fine piece of char- 
acter; and again, to go with him to the “ cockpit,” that living se- 
pulchre, or, what is worse, to be stationed there and meet him 
carried down, ghastly and faint, with his whole heart in his coun- 
tenance, while he feebly announces to the surgeon, ‘‘they have 
carried away my starboard flipper,’’—is a comment on courage 
worthy of the best days of chivalry. 

In victory, if possible, the same quaint fancies and original vir- 
tues mark the ocean child, 

** Whose march ison the mountain wave, 
Whose home is on the deep.” 

Campbell, contrary to rule, has told as much truth as poetry, in 
that beautiful effort of his genius. All tnat Dibdin ever wrote, has 
not reached the rough delicacy (if I may say so) which may be 
remarked in the touching attentions of an old cruiser to his fallen 
foe. 

‘‘ Never mind shipmate—’case as how we happened to cross 
your hawse, it’s no use to be sort o’down about it; here’s the key 
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of my chest; so, go below and freshen the nip. By the bye, I say, 
that last broadside of yours was a screamer! my eyes! but it shiv- 
ered our lee-zangway bulwarks into pencil cases; it was Uncle Sam 
to a pumkin.” 

Now, call it what vou please, but this was true dignity—down- 
right decent, we!!-bred behaviour. Observe the consoling teuder- 
ness, with which he tries to soften the misfortunes of his late ene- 
my, by offering him refreshments, and praising bis skill in firing, and 
with what art he introduces the elegant compliment to his hard fate 
by the bet ot ‘Uncle Sam toa pumkin,” plainly attributing the 
conquest to the mere chance of a shot! 

But bring him on shore, and there he’s not at home; he is hardly 
moored in the landlord’s after cabin, with his clothes-bag lashed 
with half inch ratlin, chiseled from the boatswain’s store-room, be- 
fore he launches ut a golden buzzard to a coachee for a ride to 
see the ways of the town. Talk to him of news, he’ll tell you he 
Jeft the ship just as he was paid off, and there was none aboard. 
Should it be in season, and you speak of what’s going on in Con- 
gress, he’ll frankly say, “she don’t sail so well with so much top- 
hamper.” You may wish to learn something of the Turks; he’s 
ready in an instant! ‘‘Squally up the straits; Decatur put their 
pipes out long ago.” 

But let us reverse the picture; and hear him tell the story of his 
love! I must say however, like other very good folks, he do’ut ex- 
actly always succeed in that way, but he’s always honest about the 
matter, and, moreover, has the happy knack of never dying of the 
Passion. 

There’s no time so fruitful of tales, as the first watch in a fine 
moonlight sight with a fair rippling breeze ; then it is, our character 
branches out into all the extravagance of wit, and fights his battles 
of love and war o’er again. To see him at such a time nestling 
under the lee of the launch, withalistening crowd huddled around 
to catch the honey from his tongue, is a treat of original and rare 
enjoyment. I have often cautiously obtained this overflowing of 
the fancy. 

* Well! it’s all fair I suppose! but, I say Jack, did you never 
know one Kate Spanker, what lived in ragged row, near old Shiv- 
erthemizen’s shop, at the sign of the marmaid and fiddle?”’ This 
is gen rally the preface, and it certainly promises a great deal, but 
we must cut it short, and hasten to the peroration :— My timbers, 
what toplights she had! they looked just like two signal lanterns 
thrown ont ina squally night to join company! And only think 
of her cat-heads! for all the world like two round shot dipt in 
purser’s flour! Ah! its no matter! she’s going to be spliced to 
some !ong-shore rowdy, whai dont know a brace from a_ bowline.” 

Now, can you find a more touching metaphor than the descrip- 
tion he gives of his sweetheart? How fondly he traces the magi- 
ex! influence of her eyes, and how neat the allusion to the graceful 
bust of his Kate, which his deep sense o! delicacy cannot clothe ip 
more refined terms? After all, give mea sailor for a simile. 
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shall close this sketch by representing him as a christian, and yet 
there are those who libel his character by denying him even the 
name. Look at him when he’s piped to muster on a Sunday, with | 
clea. frock and nicely trim’d barcelony flowing with studied nevli- 
gence round his manly neck, and watch him as the chaplain pro- 
ceeds i: his sermon, taking every word to himselt, and tollow him 
afterwards to his Sunday pudding, and hear him rebuke the levity 
of some landsman who happens to be quizzing the parson’s slang ; 
‘“why, as missing the number of one’s mess sends us either below 
or aloft, where we shall be court-martialed ’cording as we carry sail 
here, them ere what minds the parson and steers in his wake is best 
off ’’ 

Here is a practical illustration of piety! how sensible he is, by 
‘‘carrying sail here,”’ that there is an accountability hereafter, de- 
pending upon the purity of his life, and by “steering in the wake 
of the parson,” how forcibly he illustrates the necessity of following 


a good example. 
6 P TRITON, 








PROMOTION. 
‘J’ aurois voulu servir encore ta patrie..—Lamarque. 


There is no subject so interesting to a military man as promotion. 
For this, he lives, devotes the studies of his mind, and ‘ dreams of 
battles in the tented fields.’ The private soldier pursues his ambitious 
designs to obtain the longsought for rank of corporal; and the cor- 
poral aspires with equal ambition to the warrant of sergeant. The 
subaltern steers his bark towards the grade of captaincy, and the 
captain counts the list of his superiors to obtain the majority. The 
major desires the resignation of the lieutenant colonel, and the lieu- 
tenant colonel would gladly hail the promotion of the colonel. 
From the lowest grade to the highest, we behold but one great aim 
—Promotion. Perhaps this is as it should be; for rank in an army 
is certainly desirable, both as regards emolument and honor ; and 
as old Mr. Adams once declared to Thomas Jefferson, that ‘ this 
globe is a theatre of war, and its inhabitants all heroes,’ so, it is na- 
tural to expect, that every soldier will pursue the path of glory, 
and endeavor to outvie each other in the noble profession of arms. 

It was the opinion of the great captain of Austerlitz, and Fred- 
erick of Prussia, that an army without promotion is but the shad- 
ow of an army; it is like aman without a soul; ‘ but it must be 
admitted,” said Napoleon, ( at St. Helena,) ‘‘ that ! neglected many 
officers who well merited promotion for their talents and long tried 
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services, as well as for their constant aim to improve the arm of 
service in which their lots were cast.” 

Perhaps there never was an army so eminently distinguished as 
the imperial guards of France; a body of military that would have 
done honor to the remotest ages, as well asto modern times, whe- 
ther to a monarchical or republican country. Promotion was ihe 
characteristic motto written upon their swords, like Murat’s ‘“ hon- 
neur et les dames,”’ (honor and the ladies ;) and in the field their 
last words were—‘ sauve qui peut?’ No!! ‘The Imperial Gsuards 
die, but do not surrender!’ 

Promotion, although the very lifeof an army, is liable to produce 
disaffection, particularly when injudiciously held out; notwith- 
standing merit should always predominate, yet discretion should 
be observed in appointing or promoting military men. It has been 
wisely said ‘‘ that in time of peace stan‘ling armies are dangerous ; ”’ 
but they are moreso, when fidelity, talents, and long experience are 
neglected and suffered to droop and die, and ‘ waste their fragrance 
on the desert air.’ 

W AsHINGTON, the immortal Washington, well understood the 
truth of this remark, when he addressed the American Congress, 
at great length, on the subject of promotion, and was rather at a 
loss to recommend young Lafayette to so high a grade as he was 
called to fill, with honor to this republic; but the other officers 
were but slowly promoted. 

Every one knows the great disaffection evinced by the appoint- 
ment of the young Corsican, to the command of the army of Italy, 

over the hoary heads of long service ; and the old veterans, as if to 
display their surprise, gave their boyish general the rank of cor- 
poral at Lodi, and sergeant at Casiiglione. 

Promotion in a republican army should always be governed by 
long faithfulness and tried experience, and where services demand 
the reward ofa great nation. Short of this, itis butan empty title 
that ‘follows wealth or fame, and leaves the wretch to weep.” 

PIKE. 





Sir Joun Moore’s Cuaracter oF Sir Ratpu ABERCROMBIE.— 
Sir Ralph was a truly upright, honorable and judicious man ; his 
great sagacity, which had been pointed all his life to military mat- 
ters, made him an excellent officer. The disadvantage he labored 
under was being extremely short-sighted. He, therefore, stood in 
need of good executive generals under him. It was impossible, 
knowing him as I did, not to have the greatest respect and triend- 
ship for him. He had ever treated me with marked kindness. 
The only consolation I feei is, that his death has been nearly that 
which he himself wished ; and his country, gratefulto his memory, 
will hand down his name to posterity with the admiration it de- 
serves.—Life of Sir John Moore. 
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The following verses are from the pen of a native of Virginia, and have be- 
fore appeare! in prini—the first, many years since, in the Richmond Enquirer, 
and the second in the Virginia Herald. As they possess great merit. and will 
provabiy be uew to many of the Naval fraternity, it affords us gratification to 
comply with a request made for their republication in the Magazine. 


THE SON OF OCEAN. 


Son of the rough and roaring wave! 
To every clime and danger known, 
Thy dauntles: energy we crave ; 
Thy dauntless energy we own. 
Son of the Sea! at that bright name 
The muses love their lyres to swell, 
To deck the laurell’d wreath of fame, 
And deathless deeds of glory tell. 


Son of the wildly warring waste! 
Where ships in battle bold unite; 
Where gallant hearts to quarters haste, 
Terrific frown, and frowning, fight; 
But when the leeward flash is seen, 
And peace her soothing accents lend, 
The son of ocean smiles serene, 
And calls the vanquished foeman—*“ friend.” 


Son of the howling mountain wave! 
Where thunders rol! and lightnings flash, 
Where loud the vext tornadoes rave, 
And spars descend and timbers crash ; 
Though long the wrecking ruin reigns, 
And wave on wave the deck oerwhelm, 
The son of ocean ne’er complains, 
But guides, with steady hand, his helm. 


Son of the lofty heaving deep! 
Where zephyr smiles throngh tempests steal. 
Where, raved to rest, the billows sleep, 
Or murmur mildly round thy keel ; 
When virgin hopes on shore are strong, 
To see again the sailor youth, 
The son of ocean helms along, 
And sings of rosy love and truth. 


Son of the flashing surge sublime! 
Where fiery flakes thy bows illume; 
On shore, when flames infuriate climb, 

And wrap in death the tottering dome; 
When helpless beauty fearful sighs, 

And many a trembling prayer prefers, 
The son of ocean hears her cries, 

And saves, or yields his life with hers. 


Son of the waving waters wild! 
O’er which thy bark the breeze impels ; 
On shore, when lorn affliction’s child, 
With feeble voice and figure tells 
How hard, though different once, she lives, 
By loss of friends and weight of years— 
The son of ocean feels, and gives, 
If nothing else to give—his tears. 
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Son of this fondly favoring gale! 
That homeward on his quarter plays, 
Thy name thy youthful minstrets hail, 
In mingled songs of love and praise ; 
And, lo! thy happy natal shore, 
Where kindred d-ar, and true love dwell, 
Where ocean waves are heard no more— 
Son of the dimpled flood, farewell! 
SEDLEY. 





THE SHIP IN A STORM. 


As the wintry gale harder is blowing, 
In gloom the sun sinking away ; 

As the wild billow darker is growing, 
And brighter the flash of its spray— 


See the ship, her reefed topsails descending, 
The hoarse Boatswain piping aloud, _ 

While the seamen to furl them, ascending, 
Hang over the surge from the shroud ! 


List again to that proud boatswain piping! 
The ** word ” is from him who controls; 
And the men the top rigging are striking, 
To ease her, aloft, as she rolls. 


But the waves bowl in mountains around her, 
As if their whole wrath they would rouse ; 
She is heavily pitching—she’ll tounder— 
** Cut the guns overboard from the bows.” 


Yet the storm still its fury increases ; 
She rolls cunwale to, as it raves— 
Oh ! her mizzen is shatter’d to pieces, 
She drifts at the will of the waves! 


Heavy toils have her crew been harrassing ; 
Yet what are that cre w’s feelings vow? 

For the word fore and aft they are passing, 
Of ** breakers, ho ! broad on the bow.” 


Then, at once, from a sight so appalling, 
The stoutest heart shrinks in dismay ; 
Some on one—some on others are valling, 
The chaplain comes forward to pray. 


And he says, “‘ | would not be down-hearted, 
My lads! though the wild bi'lows rave ; 

It is true, from this world we are parted, 
Yet He, whocan sink us—can save !”’ 


‘* Set the jib!’ cries the chief—and then piping, 
The boatswain blows proud as before ; 

While in hove is each bosom delighting— 
The wind’s blowing right from the shore! 


Now the tempest lies dead on the ocean ; 
No tore rol! in mountains the waves; 
And the mariner knee!s in devotion, 
To Him who can sink—and who saves! 


SEDLEY. 
















FOREIGN SELECTIONS. 


It has been a subject of general remark and regret among the 
officers of the Army, that although there are actually 104 of their 
- number members of the House of Commons, few of them appear 
to be competent to afford explanation upon matters of detail on 
points connected with the service, or to correct the unintentional 
or wilful mistatements which so frequently go forth to the public 
and are received as facts when made in the course of debate and 
left uncontradicted. Sir H. Harpinee is almost the only officer 
who stands up in defence of the numerous attacks which are made 
upon the profession, and his zeal in its cause has called forth the 
warmest feelings of gratitude from his brother officers. Upon 
minor points, however, this gallant officer is not au fait ; and this 
arises from the circumstance of his never having in the course of 
his service commanded either a troop or a company. We are in- 
duced to make these observations at the present moment from the 
circumstance of Mr. Consett having in his speech on the Army 
Estimates declared that the pay of the British soldier was 7s. 7d. 
per week, and, that in addition he was provided with meat, bread, 
and a variety of other comforts! This statement was allowed to 
pass without observation or comment. What is the actual fact? 
The nominal pay of the private soldier is ls. 1d. per diem, but out 
of this the expense ot the daily ration of meat and bread ( supplied 
by contract) is paid, as well as the coffee, vegetables, salt, &c., for 
his meals. In addition to this, his linen, stockings, boots, knap- 
sack, and a variety of other necessary articles are purchased by him 
and kept in repair. According to the admirable system now laid 
down and followed in the Army, the Captain or officer commanding 
a company makes a settlement daily with !:is men; that is, any ba- 
lance which may be due to a soldier after the expenditure alluded 
to is provided for, is paid to him each day. It is not therefore, a 
matter of surprise that in a company of Infantry of 65 men, it does 
not occur that more than 12 receive a balance of 2d. each ; and they 
will always be the most steady, sober, and careful of the old soldiers ; 
about 20 will receive ld. each; and perhaps 20 others one halfpeu- 
ny each; the remaining 23 have no balance, but continue, in all 
probability, in debt to the Captain. Had some explanation to this 
effect been given at the moment, Mr. Cospsett’s comparison with 
respect to the pay of the soldier and agricultural laborer, would at 
once have been disposed of, and the honorable member’s mistate- 
ment made manifest.— United Service Gazette. 


A statement appeared in the Times of Tuesday which calls for 
immediate attention on the part of our navaladministration. It is 
well known that Sir Humphrey Davey suggested, on scientific prin- 
ciples, a mode of securing timber against the dry-rot by saturating 


it with a solution of corrosive sublimate. This suggestion was 
16 
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successfully carried into effect by a Mr. Kyan, and Professor Fara- 
day, in bringing the subject forward at a scientific institution on the 
express ground of public importance, stated his conviction, not 
only of the efficacy of the process, but of the perfect saf-ty with 
which it might be applied—a point on which Sir Humphrey Davy 
had entertained doubts. It now appears that timber so prepared 
has stood the test, and the time appointed by the Admiralty for 
probation has expired more than twelve months, yet no measures 
have been taken for the employment of the process ona large scale 
inthe public service. ‘The service and the country are entitled to 
expect some satisfactory explanation of this omission from the naval 
department. ‘The expensiveness of the process is a point on 
which we have no satisfactory information, but it must be enormous 
to balance such losses as those specified in the following extract 
from the article to which we have alluded in the Times. 

‘The sum expended for ‘ timber, stores, and materials for build- 
ing and repairing ships, for ordinary repairs in harbor, and repairs. 
of docks, wharves, buildings, &c.’ appear by the estimates to have 
exceeded 8,000,0001. of money in the last ten years. The effects 
of decay upon these materials and upon the stores cannot be so well 
calculated, but the loss is known tobe very great. The instances of 
the Rodney, launched in 18'9, and which it was necessary to bring 
home in 1812, and of the Dublin, launched in 1812, and brought 
howe in 1813, in so dreadful a state that she was ordered to be paid 
off, ond afterwards repaired at an expense of 20,000/., are sufficient- 
ly notorious. Other cases have happened in which ships have been 
so injured by the dry-rot, that very shortly after they were finished 
they were compelled to be knocked up; and in Deptiord dock- 
yard a stack of timber, which had been kept with the utmost care, 
was found upon examination after five years to be throughout 
mre or less decayed. Itis obvious, therefore, that as a matter of 
public economy this invention has the strongest claims to en- 
couragement and adoption, and that the nation ought to secure 
the benefit of a principle in which the interests of the community 
are so deeply engaged.” 

The memory of every naval man willsupply him with numerous 
additional instances of the expensiveness of dry-rot.—Jbid. 





We do not think that there is so much consideration shown fer 
the interests and feelings of the medical officer in either army or 
Navy as a wise regard to the good of the services would dictate. 
Bonaparte made a point of treating his medical officers with dis- 
tinction : he showered honor on the deserving surgeon, and ever 
appeared to attach importance to his duties, and elevation to his 
character as aman of science. This conduct answered two valu- 
able ends; it attracted accomplished men into a service where 
they were appreciated and flattered ; it gave the soldier a high es- 
timate of the care bestowed upon his comfort. It would be im- 
possible to render the pay of any public service equivalent to the 
income of a popular surgeon in private practice. The public ser- 
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vice, then, has no other means of attracting its share of talent than 
an appeal to ambition; if not gainful, let it be honorable. The 
most distinguished surgeons France has ever produced were on 
Bonaparte’s medical stafl. When shall we see Coopers and 
Bodies permanently attached so the Britishservice? The situation 
of the medical officer in the British service is notoriously such that 
no man of education will enter it if he have any other means of ex- 
istence, andif forced into it, he escapes from it as early as possible. 
If the medical officers are complained of as an inferior and inex- 
perienced class of persons, let us remember that their treatment 
has made them so. The feeling diffused throughout the service 
from head-quarters must and will determine the character of what 
ought to be their most scientific and highiy educated 08 gel 

ud. 


It was a principle in Lord Wellington’s army, never to expose 
a column to the fire of artillery; the column, therefore, invariably 
deployed, or formed to the front in line, previously to getting under 
fire ; and was supported by other lines formed in the same manner 
in the rear, at about half musket-shot distance, so as to afford 
support to the front lines, without being influenced by the break- 
ing up of the first line from failure, if such an event should occur. 
This system of Lord Wellington was opposed to foreign theories, 
and particularly to French practice, who always attacked in co- 
lumn, and deployed on the crest of the position, if they ever arrived 
at it, when the men were generally blown, and, from being under 
fire, necessarily performed this nice operation under disadvanta- 
geous circumstances. The French attacks at Vimiera, Talavera, 
Busaco, and Sorauren, from acting on this principle, were defeated. 
The British in their attacks at Salamanca, Vittoria, the Nive, Orthez, 
and Toulouse, having previously deployed into line, carried the 
enemy’s positions. At Waterloo, also, the whole of the French 
attacks were in column, and they were signally deteated ; the ad- 
vance of the British infantry was in line, and the result we all 
know. Thecolumn, and all other shapes into which troops may 
be thrown in relation to the ground over which they may have to 
pass, are with us merely preparatory movements to the formation of 
the line, which offers the greatest front of fire, and which is always 
the English formation of battle, excepting only where there is a 
chance of an attack by cavalry.— Remarks on the general orders of 
the Duke of Wellington. 


Improvep Gun CarriaGes.—It may not be generally known to 
our readers that his Majesty’s ship Barham, of 50 guns, command- 
ed by Captain Picort, and lately returned from the Mediteranean, 
is armed with long 32 pound guns, mounted throughout upon 
MarsuaLv’s carriages. We believe that this ship ( now at Chat- 
ham ) is the only one in which a complete trial has been given to 
this admirable invention; other ships have been fitted with a few 


on each deck: the Donegal 78, Thunderer 84, are among the 
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number. It now appears that the most entire approbation of this 
admirable improvem:nt has been expressed by the officers and men 
of the Barham, after a trial which had extended over a period of 
nearly three years. The superiority of the new carriages is so 
palpable and glaring, that when four of them were exchauged for 
four ofthe old lumbering sledges of the Alfred (in order that the 
latter ship might also try them ), it was considered in the lizht of a 
punishment by that portion of the crew who were selected to exer- 
cise with them. 

The facility of management will be admitted, when the fact is 
known that with the new carriage three shots can easily be fired to 
every two from a gun mounted on a common sledge. The great 
additional training or obliquity of fire gained by them, and the per- 
fect safety with which a flying shot may be taken, constitute a 
vast superiority. The power of pointing obliquely is so great, that 
a square-sterned ship can produce a parallel fire from the after 
broadside port and the stern ports, and consequently the square 
stern becomes as effective in action as the circular one, there being 
no point of impunity with the new carriages. 

We have heard that the sailors absolutely play witha long 32 
pounder on this system; and when it is reflected that five men 
can serve a 32 pounder mounted on this principle, whilst thirteen 
are required for the management of the same gun on the old primi- 
tive four-wheeled sledge, it is no wonder that it becomes compara- 
tively a toy in their hands. The power of depressing and eleva- 
ting a gun by this carriage is increased two fold, thus enabling a 
ship to fire point blank to the windward when heeling over 12 or 
14 degrees, whilst on the old system, the utmost limit of depression 
can never exceed 6 or 7 degrees.—U. S. Gazette. 


Feets anp Fortresses.—Can fleets, with a fair anticipation of 
success, attack fortresses; and are fortified towns secure from 
fleets? We have little hesitation in applying a negative to the 
first division of the inquiry; and scarcely less to the second, if we 
are first permitted to explain, that we understand by the secu- 
rity of a town, not an absolute protection from bombardment or 
the effects of the projectiles of a fleet, but its preservation from 
the dominion or occupancy of anenemy. It is only within these 
few years that fortresses have been imagined with a design to ob- 
viate the effects of bombardment. A town may, forall habitable 
purposes, be destroyed, and yet, in a military sense, be in perfect 
safety. Vertical fire may lay every house in ashes, and the military 
defences and cover for the garrison be untouched and the town in 
unthreatened security. A former Dey of Algiers is said to have pro- 
posed to Louis XIV. that for half the sum which the armament pre- 
paring for his attack would cost, he would himself burn his town 
much more effectually than Louis could ever do it. A great ob- 
ject in fortifying a maritime town is, no doubt, so to dispose its de- 
fences as to render their destruction necessary before a fleet can, 
with impunity, anchor in such a position as to bombard it. But, 
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as we said before, the bombardment of a town is perfectly com- 
patible with security; Boulogne, Cherbourg, St. Maloes, and 
many others on the coast of France, were bombaided during the 
late wars without creating the slightest anxiety for their safety. 
Our opinion, that the utmost efforts of a fleet would be vain against 
a respectable fortification, proportionally manned with ordnance 
of suitable calibres, skilfully served and properly provided, is de- 
rived from an intimate acquaintance with the effects of artillery, 
and {rom a consideration of the results which are reported to have 
attended the cannonading of works by shipping during the late 
wars. We think it very possible that, with a leading wind and a 
certain loss, a fleet or squadron, or a portion of it, may force a 
passage such as the Scheldt, or, it may be, the Dardanelles ; ; but 
what we contend for is, that no ship that ever floated, and no com- 
bination of ships, can ever successfully contend, at anchor, against 
artillery covered by efficient parapets and planted in a respectable 
fortress. When, indeed, Colonel Paixhans has brought to perfec- 
tion his system of cuirassing the sides of line-of-battle ships 
with iron, artillery in fortresses may begin to shrink from the en- 
counter, but not till then, we imagine, vill fleets have any chance 
against them. A ship orships may force the passage into Cher- 
bourg by roads between the Breakwater and Fort Pelee, but no 
fleet could ever madly anchor against that work. As to cutting 
vessels out when moored to such forts as Le Galet at Cherbourg, 
though filled by soldiers and covered by radiating fire, we do not 
want abundant proof that the British navy can achieve such deeds 
of heroism, but the admission of this truth, in which, as English- 
men, we glory, does not invalidate our argument one jot. We 
think it must be proved that heart of oak is not only as impenetrable 
to shot as blocks of granite, but that it is equally as difficult to set 
on fire, before it can be shown that shipping can with equal chan- 
ces of success contend against fortresses. Weare, however, open 
to conviction; we cannot call to our recollection any instances 
where fleets have successfully attacked fortresses by means of their 
artillery, when opposed by Europeans. We know that a work was 
surprised and taken by the navy, which led to the surrender of 
Gibraltar, ( garrisoned, however, at the time, by only 180 men; ) 
that Fort Edward in the Island of Martinique, was carried from the 
bowsprit and forecastle of a frigate; that many similar deeds of 
well-concerted heroism may be brought forward, but wedo not see 
how they are to be made applicable to the present question. Can 
fleets successfully contendagainst fortresses, and are fortresses se- 
cure from fleets ?—-United Service Journal. 


Vents 1n Guns.—It has long been complained of that a very 
large portion of the charge of all pieces of ordnance, from a 13-inch 
mortar to a pocket pistol, is expended at the touch-hole or vent, 
the force of explosion through which has hitherto prevented the 
use of percussion caps to field pieces or larger guns; and it has 
also been deemed a great inconvenience that no safe means had 
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been invented to stop the vent-holes of guns during the period of 
their being reivading, the only stopper now in use being the thumb 
of one of the men working the gun, the pressure of which 1s at all 
tines uncertain, and forgettulness to apply which has frequenily 
been the cause of melancholy accidents. A very simple, but at the 
Same time most certain remedy for those evils has been shown us, 
the joint invention of Mr. Bartholomew, of Titchfield, and Mr. H. 
Ciark, of Portsmouth; it consists in the introduction of a pin, 
through the metal of the base ring, and grooved into the vent field, 
and fits so close to the vent hole as to be airtight. A small portion 
of this pin is perforated at the end, and an opening in the side 
communicates with the touch-hole; at the perforated end is fitted a 
percussion cap, the fire from which is sufficiently strong to ignite 
the cartridge, and as the pin remains in its place, the vent is never 
unclosed. The mode of striking the pin, when the gun is to be 
disc}iarged, is ingenious and simple, and is done by a man who 
stands behind the gun, with a lanyard in his hand, as he now does, 
when he pulls the trigger of a lock—by this contrivance no loose 
powder or quill-tubes are wanted, by which many accidents have 
happened. No accident can happen in the re-loading the gun trom 
the vent being unstopped ; the rapidity of firing is increased, as the 
cartridge does not require to be pricked, and the percussion fire is 
thrown to the centre of the bore of the gun, and quite at its extre- 
mity, and not to the top of the cartridge as at present; by which 
means all the cartridge will be driven out, and the piece will not 
require sponging at every discharge. It will be a great saving of 
powder, for as none is lost through the vent, either less will be re- 
quired, or the shot will be thrown further. It is calculated this will 
make 25 per cent. difference. The invention is sanctioned by the 
Admiralty Board, and is about to be tried on board the Exceilent. 
Suvh officers as have seen it have been much pleased with it, and 
highly recommended its adoption. A number of the members of 
the Yacht Club have also declared their intention of having this 
self-serving vent-pin applied to the guns in their yachts. 


Hurt Firinc.—When a ship, steam-boat, gun-boat, or any 
other vessel whatever, engages an opponent, not less than a frigate, 
at five hundred yards, or a less distance, every shot may be ex- 
pected to take place somewhere in her hull, provided the guns are 
pointed by the dispart sight at the hammock rails; the shot cannot 
go over the enemy’s hull, since they cannotrise so high as the axis 
of the piece prolonged ; neither can they fall short, because the 
height of the above mentioned part of a frigate is about equal to 
the fall of the shot in the first five hundred yards. The foregoing prin- 
ciples may be further extended ; for, on account of the great heizht 
of line-of-battle ships, every shot fired atsuch, in the mannerabove 
directed, may be expected, at seven hundred yards distance, to take 
effect in some part of the hull; and it may here be observed that, 
in either of the preceding cases, if the shot should zraze a few yards 
short, they would not rise above the hull, nor would they probably 
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lose so much force by one graze on the water, as to destroy their 
effect even against large scantlings. It is tolerably evident that 
solid shot will preserve their momentum better than hollow, and 
larger shot better than smaller ones.—Capt. Harvey Stevens. 





Cuase Fir1tne.—Chases being necessarily made under a press 
of sail, the pursuing and pursued vessels have generally a consid- 
erable heel; in consequence of which, the guns in the bow and 
stern of each are inclined to leeward from the upright position ; 
the result of this will be, that, when firing at an elevation, the shot 
will fall or be apparently deflected to leeward of the object pointed 
at. The effect of thiserrormay be avoided when chasing or being 
chased, by the simple practice of taking care to point the bow or 
stern guns, as the case may be, at the weathermost part of the ene- 
my’s hull, the sights being of course adjusted to the distance, in 
the usual manner; or, if the sights are not used, and the method 
of pointing up the enemy’s masts, according to the distance, with 
a disparted gun, be followed, an allowance must still be made, be- 
cause the mast inclining to leeward, the gun would be pointed to 
leeward, and the error the greater the higher the aim is taken.—Jb. 





Lavine ovra Bower Anenor.—Lieut. Rogers, R. N., has con- 
tributed a valuable suggestion to our contemporary on this subject. 
His Majesty’s ship Liverpool, in proceeding from Spithead to the 
River Thames, in March, 1816, hove to between Dungeness and 
Dover, to wait daylight. In the course of the night she ran on 
shore under Shakspeare’s Cliff, when in the act of wearing with 
the wind abaft the beam, and at nearly high water. On the tide 
falling she strained so much as to make it necessary to throw the 
guns overboard, and cut away the masts, and clear the hold. In 
this state she lay nearly three days, and at low water was dry un- 
der the bows. Had it not been for the assistance of his Majesty’s 
ship Ganymede, Captain M’Cullock, she must have become a total 
wreck. This ship dropped her bower anchor, and ran out the end 
of the cable (beyond ) as near to the Liverpool as conveniently 
safe. The weather moderating, enabled the Liverpool’s launch to 
run out the stream cable, which was spliced to the Ganymede’s 
cable, a:.d at high-water the Liverpool was hove off. But I am 
of opinion that the Liverpool might have been got off be- 
fore, if the following method had been adopted for laying out 
her bower anchor. As soon as she was on shore, guns were fired 
for assistance, and a pilot boat of about eight tons burden an- 
chored a cable-length outside of her, veered in and put a pilot on 
board. The same boat could have taken out a kedge-anchor, which 
would have enabled us to get out a bower anchor, and to have 
hove off the next tide. A block should be lashed to thé ring of 
the kedge, ofa sufficient size to take the topmast shroud-hawser, 
with another rope of the same dimensions bent to it, and then 
rove, the leading part being marked, that the bend may not be hove 
mto the block when the kedge is down. The hawsers should 
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then be put into the boat, the kedge eased over the stern with a 
slip-rope, after it has been slung to casks of sufficient buoyancy to 
float it well up from the ground. If the boat should be riding by 
her own cable in the direction and distance from the ship required, 
the distance for letting go the kedge will be known by her cable. 
When the boat has got “to the distance required, she lets go the 
kedge, and returns with the ends of the hawser. If the wind and 
sea are both on shore, and it appears doubtiul whether the kedge 
alone will heave out the bower, then the standing part of the haw- 
ser is to be bent to the crown of the stream-anchor, after a block of 
sufficient size has been fastened to the ring to take a lower shroud- 
hawser. The lower shroud-hawser must now be rove through the 
block, and bent on the stream-cable, after which the standing part 
of the topmast shroud-hawser is to be bent on to the crown of 
the stream-anchor, and eased over the stern by a slip-rope, and 
slung to casks of sufficient buoyancy to float it well up. It may be 
then hove out with the boat in attendance, and when out to the dis- 
tance required, the hawser that warped it out is to be cast off, and 
made fast to the boat, the slings of the cask cut, and the stream- 
anchor goes down. The boat returns with the standing part of the 
hawser that warped it out, and with the standing part of the 
lower shroud-hawser, which is to be bent on the crown of the 
bower. After it has been slung in the following manner, a 
piece of rope of sufficient strength to weigh the bower is to be 
bent on to the shank, between the ring and the stock, and to be 
rove through a thimble or block near the crown. A _ sufficient 
number of casks are now to be slung, with the slings snaked, to 
prevent their slipping off. When done, the leading part of the 
rope fast at the shank is to be rove through each of the butt-slings, 
and then through the block or thimble at the crown, and taken back 
to the stock, a half-hitch taken, and the end seized back for the 
better convenience of cutting. After the bower hasbeen hove out 
to the distance required by the stream and kedge, and the stock 
lashing cut by the boat in attendance, the casks unreeve. When 
the bower is down, the stream will act as a backer to a bower, if 
hove upon at the same time; when the ship has been hove out to 
the bower, the stream will assist in casting two butts, or three pun- 
cheons, or four hogsheads, or six barrels, will float one ton.—Nau- 
tical Mazazine. ——— 

Tue AncteNT Launcu.—Among the ancients, a launch was 
ever an occasion of great festivity. The mariners were crowned 
with wreaths, and the ship bedecked with streamers and garlands. 
Safely afloat, she was purified with a lighted torch, an egg, and 
brimstone, and solemnly consecrated to the god whose image she 
bore. In our less poetic times, there is no lack of feasting and mer- 
riment, ‘though instead of the torch, the eyg, and the brimstone, 
the older sailor breaks a bottle of rum (unless, indeed, he may have 
slily substituted water as more appropriate to a christening ) over 
the head of the emblem—=still, perchance, the image of father Nep- 
tune or Apollo 
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METHODS AT PRESENT IN USE FOR MEASURING TONNAGE. 


His Majesty’s Government having obtained from various places 
the methods adopted there of measuring ship’s tonnage, the follow- 
ing has been drawn up from the documents transmitted :— 

EncLianp.—The method at present in use for computing tonnage 
in Great Britain was established by 13 George III. c. 74, and runs 
as follows :—The length shall be taken in a straight line along the 
rabbet of the keel of the ship, from the back of the main sstern- 
postto a perpendicular line from the fore part of the main stem 
under the bowsprit. The breadth shall be taken from the outside 
of the outside plank, in the broadest part of the ship, either above 
or below the main wales, exclusive of all manner of doubling planks 
that may be wrought upon the sides ofthe ship. In cases where it 
may be necessary to ascertain the tonnage of vessels afloat, by 26 
G. III. c. 60, the length is to be taken as follows :—Drop a plumb- 
line over the stern of the ship, and measure the distance between 
such line and the after part of the stern-post at the load water- 
mark ; then measure from the top of the said plumb-line, ina pa- 
rallel direction with the water, to a perpendicular point immediately 
over the load water-mark at the fore part of the main stem, sub- 
tracting from such admeasurement the above distance ; the remain- 
der will be the ship’s extreme length, from which is to be deducted 
the three inches of every foot of the load draught of water for the 
rake abaft. From the length taken in either of the ways above- 
mentioned, subtract three-fifths of the breadth taken as above, the 
remainder is esteemed the just length of the keel to find the ton- 
nage ; then multiply this length by the breadth, and the product by 
half the breadth, and dividing by 94, the quotient is deemed the 
true contents in tons. 

France.—The three measures of length, breadth, and depth, are 
multiplied together and divided by 94 for the tonnage. In single- 
decked vessels, the length is taken from the after part of the stem 
on deck to the stern-post ; the extreme breadth is taken, being mea- 
sured inside from ceiling to ceiling, and the depth from the ceiling 
to the under surface of the deck. In vessels of two decks—at 
Bordeaux, the length of the upper deck and that of the keelson are 
meaned for the length; but at Brest, Marseilles, and Boulogne, 
the mean of the length on the two decks, from the stem to the 
stern-post, is taken as the length. The depth of the hold, trom 
the ceiling to the under surface of the lower deck, is added to 
that of the height between decks and considered as the depth. 
The extreme inside breadth is taken in the same way as in sin- 
gle-decked vessels. At Bordeaux an allowance is sometimes made 
for the rake of the vessel. At Boulogne, in measuring steam- 
boats, the length of the coal and engine chambers is deduct- 
ed from the length ef the vessel, and her breadth is taken at the 
fore and all extremities of the same, the mean of which is consid- 
ered asthe breadth. The deph is taken inside the pumps from the 
lower surtace of the deck between the timbers. At Brest, mea- 
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ures are frequently taken with a string, although contrary to law, 
and an error of seven tons in the tonnage of acutter has been the 
result. 

Spain.—Three breadths are measured at the following places,— 
Ist, at the mizen-mast; 2d, a few feet abaft the fore-mast; 3d, at 
a point half-way between the two former. The heights at which 
the three breadths are taken at the above places are, Ist, on a level 
with the deck; 2nd, on a level with the upper surface of the keel- 
son ; 3d, at a level half-way between the two former positions. To 
find the area at each section, the half of the sum of the upper and 
lower measurements is added to the middle measurement, and this 
sum is multiplied by the height of one above the other. Then 
half the areas of the fore and after section is added to that of the 
middle section, and this sum is multiplied by the length which the 
sections are apart from each other. The result will express, in 
Burgos cubic feet, the capacity of the part of the hold between the 
fore and after sections, and it still remains to add the spaces be- 
tween these and the stem and stern-post. The former may be 
found without any considerable error, by multiplying the area of 
the foremost section by half its distance from the stem; and 
the latter, in the same manner, by multiplying the area of 
the after section by half its distance from the stern-post. It 
is evident that the room occupied by the pumps must be deducted 
from the foregoing result, in order to cbtain the fair quantity of 
space filled by the cargo. Having thus found the capacity of the 
hold of any vessel, in the above manner, in Burgos cubic feet, it is 
to be divided by 4164, and the result will be the amount of dis- 
placement of such vessel intons of Burgos measure, because each 
ton is reckoned equal to 41,84, feet of Burgos. 

PortucaL.—Single-decked vessels—The length is measured 
from the cabin bulk-heads to the forecastle bulk-heads. The 
depth is measured from the upper surface of the keelson to the 
under surface of the beams. The extreme breadth of the deck 
is considered the breadth. The cont:nued product of these three 
dimensions will give the contents in cubic feet, which, divided 
by 57+425;, gives the tonnage. Vessels of two decks—In these 
vessels two distivct operations are made; one for the hold, the 
other for the middle deck. For the hold:—The length is mea- 
sured from the heel of the bowsprit to the stern-post. The breadth 
is the extreme breadth of the upper deck, deducting two feet. 
The depth is from the upper surface of the keelson to the under 
surfice of the beams. For the middle deck :—The length is con- 
sidered as half of that for the hold, the other half being allowed 
for cabins, &c. The breadth as before; and for the depth, the 
height of the middle deck to the under surface of the beams. The 
foregoing isthe method adopted at Lisbon; but at Oporto, the 
length of the vessel is taken from the second timber at the bows 
to the stern-post; the breadth, at the widest part, from the inside of 
each bulwark on the upper deck; and the depth from the upper 
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surface of the keelson to the lower surface of the beams of 
the upper deck at the main hatchway. Ifthe keelson be more 
than ordinarily thick, allowance is made accordingly ; and where 
there are two decks, the thickness of the lower deck is also 
deducted from the depth. The length is then multiplied by the 
breadth, and the product by the depth. This preduct is then di- 
vided by 96, the number of Portuguese cubic feet contained in a 
ton, and the result is the tonnage of the vessel. 

Naptes.—For vessels with two decks—The length of the deck 
is measured from one end of the vessel to the other over ali. The 
length is also measured from the after part of the stem to the rud- 
der hatch under the poop. The mean between these two lengths 
is multiplied by the extreme breadth of the vessel. The depth is 
then taken from the bottom of the well to the lower surface of the 
upper or poop deck; and the above product being multiplied by 
this depth, and divided by 94, gives the tonnage. For single- 
decked vessels—The tonnage is found by multiplying the extreme 
length by the extreme breadth, and the product by the extreme 
depth, and divided by 94 as above. 

NetrHEeRLANDS.—The length is measured on deck from the stem 
tothe stern-post. For the breadth, the hold is divided into four por- 
tions, and two measurements taken at each of the three divisions: 
1. Across the keelson, on a level with its upper surface, from ceil- 
ing toceiling. 2. The greatest breadth of the hold at each divis- 
ion. The mean of these six measurements is considered the 
breadth. The depths are taken at each ofthe foregoing points of 
division from the upper surface of the keelson to the lower surface 
of the upper deck between the beams, and the mean of these three 
is assumed. The length, breadth, and depth are then multiplied 
together, and two-thirds of the product are considered as the ton- 
nage. But an allowance for provisions and water, cabins’ and 
ships’ stores, varying from +49, to 9, is deducted from the depth 
before it is multiplied by the length and breadth. 

Norway.—From the afterpart of the stem the length of the 
ship is taken to the inner part of the stern-post. Dividing the 
length of the vessel into four equal parts, the breadth is measured 
at each of those divisions. The depth of the vessel from the un- 
der surface of the upper deck to the keelson to be taken at the 
above three points of division. Then multiply the length by the 
mean of the three breadths, and the product thereof by the mean 
of the three depths. The result of the foregoing is divided by 
2424, if there be no fractional parts of feet; but if there be, the 
calculation is made in inches, and the divisor becomes 322, 767, 
the result thus obtained being the burden of the vessel in wood 
lasts, of 4060 Neva pounds each. To reduce these into com- 
merce lasts, one of which is equal to 5200 Neva pounds, it is multi- 
plied by 10, and divided by 13. 

Rvssia.—Length of the keel in feet multiplied by the extreme 
breath over the sheathing, and the product multiplied again by half 
the breadth, and divided by 94, gives the number of English tons. 
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Usitep Statrs.—If the vessel be double-decked, the length is 
taken from the fore part of the main stem to the after part of the 
stern-post above the upper deck. The breadth at the broadest 
part above the main wales, half of which breadth is accounted the 
depth. From the length three-fifths of the breadth are deduct- 
ed; the remainder is multiplied by the breadth, and the product 
by the depth. This last product is divided by 95, and the quotient 
is deemed the true contents or tonnage of such ship or vessel. If 
the ship or vessel be single-decked, the length and breadth are 
taken as above for a double-decked vessel ; and three-fifths of the 
breadth are deducted from the length. The depth of the hold is 
taken from the under side of the deck plank to the ceiling in the 
hoid ; these are multiplied and divided as aforesaid, and the quo- 
tient ic the tonnage. At Philadelphia a sytem of measuring, called 
carpenter's tonnage, appears to be adopted. The rule is as fol- 
lows :—For vessels with one deck—Multiply the length by the 
breadth of the main beam, and the product by the depth. Divide 
this second product by 95. For double decked vessels—Take 
half the breadth of the main beam for the depth, and work as for 
a single-decked vessel. At New Orleans the mode at present in 
use is as follows :—Take the length from the stem to the after part 
of the stern-post on the deck. Take the greatest breadth over 
the main hatch, and the depth from the ceiling of the hold to the 
lower surface of thedeck at the main hatch. "From the length de- 
duct three-fifths of the breadth, multiply the remainder by the ac- 
tual breadth and depth, and divide by 95, for a vessel with a single 
deck ; but if the vessel have a double deck, half of the breadth 
of the beam is considered as equivalent to the depth, and is multi- 
plied accordingly. 

DAVIES GILBERT, Chairman. 
ISAAC ROBINSON, 

N. ROBILLIART, 

F. BEAUFORD, 

EDWARD RIDDLE, 
HENRY RAPER. 





Navscorir.—M. Bottineau, a French officer stationed in the 
Isle of France before the revolution, had the art of recognizing the 
approach of ships long before they were visible to the eye, or even 
to glasses. It was done simply by observing certain changes in 
the appearance of the atmosphere, which preceded the approach 
of the vessel, with a rapidity proportioned to the direction of the 
wind. Within six months he announced, in the Isle of France, 
109 vessels, one, two, three, or four days before the signals were 
made from the heights. He could also determine the number of 
the vessels, and whether they were together or separated. He 
styled his art Nauscopie. 





LAWS OF THE UNITED STATES. 


AN ACT making certain allowances, and granting certain arrearages to the 
Captains and Subalterns of the United States Corps of Marines. 


Be it enacted, &c. That, from and after the passage of this act, the Secretary 
of the Navy be, and he is hereby authorized, to extend the benefits of the act 
of March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-seven, entitled “ An act 
giving certain compensation to the captains and subalterns of the army of the 
United States in certain cases,” to the captains and subalterns of the corps of 
United States marines under similar cases. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the Secretary of the Navy be, and 
he is hereby authorized to cause to be settled, by the proper accounting officers 
of the department, all arrearages of pay and allowances, which shall Be found 
due the said captains and subalterns of the United States corps of marines, from 
the period at which the act of March, one thousand eight hundred and twenty- 
seven, above referred to, went into operation, up to the passage of this act ; and 
that the same be paid out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated. 

Approved, June 30th, 1834. 


AN ACT making appropriations for certain Fortificationsof the United States 
for the year one thousand eight hundred and thirty-four. 


Be it enaeted, &c. That the following sums be, and the same are hereby, 
appropriated, to be paid out of any unappropriated money in the Treasury, for 
certain fortifications, viz: 

For the preservation of Castle Island, and repair of Fort Independence, 
seventeen thousand five hundred and ninety-four dollars. 

For a fort on George’s Island, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For Fort Adams, one hundred thousand dollars. 

For repairing Fort Columbus and Castle Williams, fifty thousand dollars. 

For a tort on Throg’s Neck, East river, New York, one hundred thousand 
dollars. 

For rebuilding Fort Delaware, seventy-nine thousand dollars. 

For Fort Monroe, fifteen thousand dollars. 

For Fort Calhoun, one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 

For fortifications in Charleston harbor, fifty thousand dollars. 

For the fort at Cockspur Island, Georgia, eighty-two thowsand dollars. 

For completing a fort at Pensacola, forty thousand dollars. 

Fora fort on Foster’s Bank, Florida, fifty thousand dollars. 

For a fort at Grand Terre, !.ouisiana, fifty thousand dollars. 

For contingencies of fortifications, ten thousand dollars. 

For completing Fort Macon, repairing the wharf and dike, and for the pro- 
tection of the site of that work, seven thousand dollars. 

In satisfaction of a contract made with Johu Urguhart, for attending the troops 
of the United States, as surgeon, from fort Mitchell to Charlestown, and thence 
to Point Comfort, four hundred and fifty dollars. 

Approved, June 30th, 1834. 


AN ACT authorizing the purchase of live oak frames for a frigate and sloop of 
war, and for other naval purposes. 


Be it enacted, §c. That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, 
authorized to direct the procurement, in the usual mode, of alive oak frame for 
a frigate to be called the Paul Jones, anda live oak frame for a sloop of war to be 
cailed the Levant; and the sum of fifty thousand dollars is hereby appropriated 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for that purpose 
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Sec. 2. nd be it further enacted, That the District Attorney of Massachu- 
setts, and the Solicitor of the Treasury of the United States, be, and they are 
hereby, authorized and required to defend the suit instituted by the heirs of 
John Harris, for land connected with the navy yard at Charlestown, Massachu- 
setts, in the courts of that district, and, with the aid of the Attorney General of 
the United States, to defend the same in the Supreme Court at Washington, if 
brought up by appeal or writ of error. 

Sec. 3. nd be it further enacted, That, for completing and furnishing the 
hospitals at the several naval stations, the sum of sixty-four thousand dollars be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
. appropriated, to be expended under the direction of the Secretary of 
the Navy. 

Sec. 4. ind be it further enacted, That the sum of twenty-four thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby appropriated, out of any money in the Trea- 
sury not otherwise appropriated, for building two new naval magazines at the 
navy yards at Charlestown, Massachusetts, and Brooklyn, New York. 

Sec. 5. And be it further enacted, That the sum of forty thousand dollars be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the building of a naval store ship. 

Sec. 6. dnd beit further enacted, That the sum of seventy thousand dollars 
be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the building of two small vessels of war, to be rigged 
as brigs or schooners, at the discretion of the Navy Department. 

Sec. 7. And be it further enacted, [That the sum of four thousand five hundred 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Trea- 
sury not otherwise appropriated, for the repair of the damage ocvasioned by the 
late gale at the navy yard, Brooklyn, New York. 

Sec. 8. And be it further enacted, That the sum of eight thousand dollars be, 
and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, for the repairs of the marine barracks, at the different 
stations, and for erecting an hospital at head quarters. 

Sec. 9. And be it further enaeted, That no part of the balance of the appro- 
priation heretofore made, to rebuild the frigate Macedonia, and not yet expend- 
ed, shall be carrie, to the surplus fund until one year after said frigate shali be 
launched. 

Sec. 10. 4nd be it further enacted, That the sum of two thousand seven 
hundred and ten dollars and seventy-five cents be, and the same is hereby, 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, 
towards buiiding a wharf at Pensacola. 

Sec. 11. And be it further enacted, That asum not exceeding six thousand 
dollars be, and the same is hereby, appropriated, out of any moneys in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to purchase a site, near the navy yard at 
Brooklyn, New York, on which to erect marine barracks and officers’ quarters ; 
Provided, That the present site, or one on the hospital grounds, shall not be 
found so convenient and useful for that purpose. 

Sec. 12. And be it further enacted, That the sum of one hundred and twenty- 
nine dollars be appropriated, out of any moneys in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for compensation to Lieut. Thomas Dornin, for extra services in 
surveying the « oast in eighteen hundred and twenty-seven, the said sum having 
been carried to the surplus fund from a former appropriation. 

Approved, June 30, 1834. 





AN ACT authorizing the Secretary of the Navy to make experiments for the 
safety of the steam engine. 


Be it enacted, &c. That the Secretary of the Navy be, and he is hereby, au- 
thorized and empowered to examine and test the steam engine devised by Benja- 
min Phillips, of Philadelphia, andto employ said Phillips, and such other persons 
as he may deem proper, to make the experiment. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That a discretionary power be vested in 
the Secretary of the Navy to examine and test such other improvements in the 
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same line, as may hereafter be presented, and for that purpose to employ such 
person or persons as he may deem proper; ard that he report to Congress as 
soon as may be, the result of any experiment made in pursuance of this act. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That, for the purpose of carrying this act 
into execution, the sum of five thousand dollars, out of any money in the Trea- 
sury, not otherwise appropriated, be, and is hereby, appropriated, and placed at 
the dispusal of the Secretary of the Navy. 

Approved, 30th June, 1834. 


AN ACT to increase and regulate the pay of the surgeons and assistant sur- 
geons of the army. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of .imerica in Congress assembled, That from and after the passing of 
this act, no person shall receive the appointment of assistant surgeon in the army 
of the United States, unless he shall have been examined and approved by an 
army medical board, to consist of not less than three surgeons or assistant sur- 
geons, who shall be designated for that purpose by the Scretary of War; and 
no person shall receive the appointment of surgeon in the army of the United 
States, unless he shall have served at least five years as an assistant surgeon, 
and unless, also, he shall have been examined by an army medical board con- 
stituted as aforesaid. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That the surgeons in the army of the Uni- 
ted States shall be entitled to receive the pay and emoluments of a major; and 
the assistant surgeons, who shall have served five years, shall be entitled to re- 
ceive the pay and emoluments of a captain; and those who shall have served 
less than five years, the pay and emoluments of a first lieutenant ; and that said 
assistant surgeons shall be entitled to receive the same allowance for forage as 
they are at present entitled to. 

Sec. 3. And be it further enacted, That every surgeon and assistant surgeon, 
who shall have served faithfully ten years in these grades, respectively, shall be 
entitled to receive an increase of rations, per day, equal to the number of ra- 
tions to which he may be entitled under this act. 

Approved, 30th June, 1834. 


AN ACT concerning naval pensions, and the navy pension fund. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That all the provisions and benefits of the 
act of the twenty-eighth of June, one thousand eight hundred and thirty-two, 
entitled “* An act further to extend the pensions heretofore granted to the wi- 
dows of persons killed, and who died in the naval service,” be continued for 
another term of five years to all those widows who have heretofore had the 
benefit of the same, and the same are hereby, also extended to the widows of 
officers, seamen and marines, who have died in the naval service since the first 
day of January, one thousand eight hundred and twenty-four, or who may die 
in said service, by reason of disease contracted, or of casualties by drowning or 
otherwise, or of injuries received while in the line of their duty, and the pen- 
sions of such widows shal] commence from the passage of this act: Provided, 
That every pension hereby granted shall cease on the death or marriage of such 
widow. 

Sec. 2. And be it further enacted, That there be reimbursed to the navy pen- 
sion fund, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated the 
cost of the stock of the Bank of Columbia, heretofore purchased by the commis- 
sioners of the said fund, and which now remains unredeemed by the said bank, 
together with interest thereon, from the period at which said bank ceased to pay 
interest, to the time of the reimbursment, herein directed to be made; and at 
the period of said reimbursement, the said stock shall be transferred by the Sec- 
retary of the Navy to the Treasurer of the United States. 

Approved, June 30th, 1854. 
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MILITARY ACADEMY. 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, May 17, 1834. 


Mr. RicnHarp M. Jounson, from the Committee on Military Affairs, made 
the following Report, which was read and laid upon the table. 


The objections to the Military Academy at West Point, which have been 
urged in Congress, and in the public prints, have recently assumed a more itn- 
posing character. The Legislatures of two of the States of this confederacy 

ave embodied them in formal resolutions, and transmitted them for the consi- 
deration and action of the National Assembly. These resolutions question the 
expediency and the constitutionality of this institution, assert that ** it has been 
wholly perverted from the designs of its founders, and that the best interests of 
the nation require that it should be abolished.”” The occasion and the circum- 
stances seem to demand of the committee a deliberate investigation of the origin 
and history of the Military Academy, of its system of instruction and discipline, 
and of its effects upon the character of the army and of the nation. This in- 
vestigation has been made, and the committee now present its results. 

The general subject of military education appears to have engaged the 
thoughts of statesmen and legislators atan early day. They perceived, that al- 
though the ordinary, subordinate, and mechanical duties of a soldier and officer 
might be performed without especial training, the higher class of duties, andthe 
capacity for command, could be understood and exercised only by those, whose 
intellectual faculties had been carefully cultivated. They felt that the common 
interpretation of the axiom that “‘ knowledge is power,” significant and impor- 
tant as it was, was not its noblest and worthiest interpretation. Power over mat- 
ter, and over the minds of others, is notthe choicest gift of knowledge, enviable 
and glorious though it be; it is, in truth, a dangerous gift. But power over 
the mind of its possessor, purifying and elevating it, subduing all that is iow or 
selfish to the authority of duty and virtue, this is the distinguishing, and kingly 
gift of knowledge. They felt, therefore, that the moral, as well as the intel- 
Jectual nature should be sedulously nurtured. They were convinced, 
also, that in a free state, it was most impolitic and unsafe for the army to be 
separated, in habits, interests, and feelings, from the other orders of society ; 
and they recognised in knowledge, which is, ina great measure, the result of 
mutual interchange of thoughts, the true principle of amalgamation. Many of 
them had been observers or partakers of the moral dangers of a military life ; 
they were of the impoverished means of the members of ‘the army, and of the 
probable inability of the country, for a long period, to provide more for them 
than a mere support; and they were, consequently, solicitous toimpart to them 
knewledge, “ in itself an economical possession,” whose pursuits are inconsis- 
tent with, and destroy the desire for indulgence in, idle or vicious amusements. 
To these general considerations were added others, growing out of our peculiar 
form of Government, and the sentiments and prepossessions of the people. 

As an almost necessary consequence of the national experience during the 
war of the revolution, the subject of military education first presented itself, in 
connexion with the organization and improvement of the militia. While they 
bore grateful testimony to the services and valor of those of their countrymen, 
who upheld the standard of the United Colonies in the hours of darkest gloom, 
they could not be insensible that the struggle for independence would have 
been sooner triumphantly closed, if those gallant men had been disciplined, or 
had been led on by officers, accomplished inthe various branches of the art of 
war. They accorded a cordial tribute to the few brave spirits, whe devoted all 
the skill and science they had acquired in the ‘‘ seven years war,” which com- 
menced in 1754, to the formation of military habits in the new levies, which 
were raised, in rapid succession, during the whole progress of the contest. But 
they had before them the admissions of these officers, and of their beloved com- 
mander, that the difficulties of their perilous undertaking would have been 
greatly diminished, if a knowledge of the theory and science of war had been 
more generally diffused through the army. A striking illustration of the just- 
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ness of these views is contained in an official report, made by General Knox, 
then Secretary of War, to the President, January 21,1790. In this report the 
position is laid down, that “ all discussions, on the subject of a powerful militia, 
will result in one or other of the following principles :* 

1. Either efficient institutions must be established for the military education 
of youth, and the knowledge acquired therein be diffused throughout the coun- 
try by the means of rotation ; or, 

2. The militia must be formed of substitutes, after the manner of the militia 
of Great Britain. 

“If the United States possess the vigor of mind,” says the Secretary, “‘ to 
establish the first institution, it may reasonably be expected to produce the most 
unequivocal advantages ; a glorious national spirit will be introduced, with its 
extensive train of political consequences.” 

[t is not material tu the purpose of the committee to give, in detail, the whole 
plan sketched in this State paper. The only provision immediately applicable 
to the present inquiry is, that which required the young men from the age of 
eizhteen to twenty years to be disciplined for thirty days successively in each 
year in camps of instruction, where, in addition to their military tuition, they 
were to receive lectures from the chaplains, explanatory of the value of free 
governments, and of their dependence upon the knowledge and virtue of the 
youth of the country. A proposition similar to this, with the exception that the 
term of instruction was limited to six days instead of thirty, was submitted to 
the House of Representatives in 1821, by a member from Tennessee. And it 
may induce those who are inclined to adopt this course now, to hesitate, to be 
thus reminded how soon it was abandoned by its first projectors The obvious 
objections arising from the expenditure of time and money, from the loss oc- 
casioned by the periodical abstraction of labor, and from the but too probable 
formation of licentious or indolent habits, seem to have been justly regarded as 
decisive. 

In 1793, the establishment of a military academy is known to have been a 
favorite object of the Executive. In the annual message, dated the 3d of 
December of that year, Gen. Washington suggests the inquiry, t ‘‘ whether a 
materia! feature in the improvement”’ of the system of military defence “ ought 
not tu be, to afford an opportunity for the study of thease branches of the art 
which can scarcely ever be attained by practice alone.” 

Mr. Jefferson has informed us, that when the preparation of this message was 
discussed in the cabinet, the President mentioned a military academy as one of 
the topics which should be introduced, and that he himself raised the objection 
that ‘here was no clause in the constitution which warranted such an establish- 
ment: that the above sentence was nevertheless incorporated in the message, 
and was again the subject of special deliberation. The reply of Washington 
was, that he would not recommend any thing prohibited by the constitution ; 
** but if it was doubtful, he was so impressed with the necessity of the measure, 
that he would refer it to Congress, and let them decide for themselves whether 
the constitution authorized it or not.”” An authentic exposition of the views of 
Congress is contained in the act of the 7th of May, 1794, which provided for a 
corps of artillerists and engineers, to consist of four battalions, to each of which 
eight cadets were to be attached ; and made it the duty of the Secretary of War 
to procure, at the public expense, the necessary books, instruments and appara- 
tus, for the use and benefit of said corps. The result of his subsequent reflec- 
tion upon the opinions of Washington himself, whose attachment to the nation- 
al charter was too pure and firm to be perverted by any prepossessions for a par- 
ticular object, is manifested by his declaration in December, 1796, ¢ that “ the 
desirableuess of this institution had constantly increased with every new view 
he had taken of the subject.” ‘* The institution of a military academy,” he 
observes in this annual communication to Congress, ‘is also recommended by 
cogent reasons. However pacific the general policy of a nation may be, it 
ought never to be without an adequate stock of military hnowledge for emer- 
gencies. The first would impair the evergy of its character, and both would 


* Penn. Daily Adv. Feb. 3, 1790. 
tHouse Journal, 3d and 4th Cong. p. 7. 
i Ditto do p- 610. 
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hazard its safety, or expose it to greater evils when war could not be avoided. 
Besides. that war might not often depend upon its ownchoice. In proportion 
as the observance of pacific maxims might exempta nation from the necessity 
of practising the rules of the military art, ought to be its care in preserving and 
transmitting, by proper establishments, the knowledge of that art. Whatever 
argument may be drawn from particular examples, superficially viewed, a tho- 
rough examination of the subject will evince that the art of war is extensive and 
complicated ; that it demands much previous study ; and that the possession of 
it in its most improved and perfect state is always of great moment to the secu- 
rity of a nation. This. therefore, ought to be a serious care of every Govern- 
ment; and for this purpose, an academy, where a regular course of instruction 
is given, is an obvious expedient, which different nations have successfully em- 
ployed ” 

In 1798, Congress authorized the raising of an additional regiment of artille- 
rists and engineers, and increased the number of cadets to fifty-six. In July of 
the same year, the President was empowered, by another act, to appoint four 
teachers of the arts and sciences necessary for the instruction of this corps. 

Thus far the legislative proceedings had been in accordance with Executive 
recommendation, except that they did not provide for the collection of the regi- 
ments of artillerists and engineers at one point, and the erection of buildings 
adapted to the purposes of education. But the principle upon which the insti- 
tution, as at present organized, rests, was fully sanctioned ; a new grade was cre- 
ated in the army, to which young men were exclusively entitled to be adinitted, 
an:! means were appropriated for their education in the science of war, thai they 
mizb: be fitted for stations of command. It was soon apparent, however, that 
so:.ething more was required to afford a fair opportunity for imparting system- 
atic instruction. The subject seemsto have been carefully investigated in 1800, 
by ‘Ir McHenry, then the head of the War Department, and his report was 
comununicated to Congress by President Adams, on the 13th of January, with 
a special message. in which it was characterized as containing “ matterin which 
the honor and safety of the «ountry are deeply intereste’ ” * 

The committee invite the attention of the {!ouse to some extracts of this re- 
port, and of a supplemental one of the 31st of January, which are equally illus- 
trative of the comprehensive and discriminating talent of their author, and of 
the beneficial consequences to be anticipated from the establishment of a mili- 
tary acajemy. 

** Nosentiment can be more just than this: that, in proportion as the circum- 
stances and policy of a people are opposed to the maintenance of a large miiitary 
force, it is important that as much perfection aspossible be given to that which 
may at any time exist. 

** It is not, however, enough that the troops it may be deemed proper to main- 
tain, be ren-'ered as perfect as possible in form, organization, and discipline ; the 
dignity, the character to be supported, and the safety of the country, further re 
quire that it should have military institutions capable of perpetuating the art of 
war, and of furnishing the means for forming a new and enlarged army, fit for 
service, in the shortest time possible, and at the least practicable expense to the 
State.” 

‘** Since, however, it seems to be agreed that we are not to keep on foot nu- 
merous forces, and it would be impossible on a sudden to extend to every essen- 
tial point our fortifications, military science, in its various branches, ought to 
be cultivated with peculiar care, in proper nurseries ; so that a sufficient stock 
may always exist, ready to be imparted and diffused to any extent, and a com- 
petent number of persons be prepared and qualified to act as engineers, and 
others as instructers to additional troops, which events may successively require 
to be raised. This will be to substitute the elements of an army to the thing 
itself. and will greatly tend to enable the Government to dispense with a large 
body of standing forces, from the facility which it will give of procuring off- 
cers and forming soldiers promptly, in all emergencies.” 

** To avoid great evils, we must either have a respectable force always ready 
for service, or the means of preparing such a force with certainty and expedi- 





* State papers, 1800, v. 1, pp. 299, 485. 
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tion. The latter, as most agreeable to the genius of our governmentand nation, 
is the object of the following propositions.” 

The laws which have been framed having proved inadequate, he adds, * to 
afford the requisite instruction to officers and others in the principles of war, 
the exercises it requires, and the sciences upon which they are founded,” it is 
proposed “that the academy shall include four schools: oue to be called the 
Fundamental School, another the School of Engineers and Artillerists, a third 
the School of Cavalry and Infantry,and a fourth the School ofthe Navy. The 
Fundamental School, it is supposed, will be the only ove required for the tirst 
two years. It is designed to form in this engineers, ( including geographical 
engineers ) miners, and officers for the artillery, cavalry, infantry, and navy ; 
consequently, in this school are to be taught all the sciences necessary toa 
perfect knowledge of the different branches of the military art.” ‘* These 
schools to be provided with proper apparatus and instruments for philosophical 
and chemical experiments, for astronomical and nautical observations, for sur- 
veying, and such other processes as are requisite to the several branches of in- 
struction.” ** Barracks and other proper buildings “.ust be erected for the ac- 
commodation of the directors, professors, and students, and for the laboratories 
and other works to be carried on at the respective schools’ These selections 
demoustrate, that the conception the Secretary of War had formed of the true 
character of a national institution for military education, was in very near 
accordance with the character of the one which has been long sustained by 
the beneficent and wise legislation of Congress. The whole report, he observes, 
‘* contemplates certain military schools as an essential mean, in conjunct on 
with a small military establishment, to prepare for, and perpetuate to the United 
States, ata very moderate expense, a body of scientific office's and engineers, 
adequate to any future emergency, qualified to discipline for the field, in the 
shortest time, the most extended armies, and to give the most decisive and use- 
ful effects to thei: operations.” 

These reports were referred to a committee of seven in the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who submitted a bill, * creating a military academy, which, in the 
absence of the chairman, was postponed to a day beyond the cluse of the session, 
one member only of the committee voting for the postponement. The subject 
was revived at the next meeting of Congress The Secretary of War was called 
upon by a resolution, dated 22d December, 1801,{ to lay before the House a 
statement of the existing military establishment, which was furnished accord- 
ingly on the 24th. Out of these proceedings grew the act of the 16th of March, 
1802, by which the military peace establishment was determined. By this act 
the artillerists and engineers were made to constitute two distinct corps. To 
one regiment of artillery forty cadets were attached, and to the corps of engi- 
neers ten cadets. The 27th section provided that the said corps, when organiz- 
ed, shall be stationed at West Point, in the State of New York, and shall consti- 
tute a wilitary academy. Italso provided that th» senior engineer officer pre- 
sert shall be the superintendent of the academy, and authorized the Secretary 
of War to procure, at the public expense, the necessary books, implements, and 
apparatus, for the use and benefit of the institution. In the following year, an- 
other act, dated 28th of February, 1803, empowered the President to appoint one 
teacher of the French language, and one teacher of drawing. 

These acts afforded some of the desired facilities for developing the tendencies 
of the principle which had been sanctioned by the previous acts of 1794 and 
1798. At the expiration of six years, however, further legislation was consid- 
ered necessary. And the attention of Congress was called to the subject by 
Mr. Jefferson in the following message, which evinces not only his deep inte- 
rest in the institution, but that he no longer entertained the opiniow of its un- 
constitutionality, which he expressed while a member of General Washington’s 
cabinet in 1793. 

«* The scale on which the Military Academy at West Point was originally 
established, 1s become too limited to furnish the nuwber of well instructed sub- 
jects in the different branches of artillery and engineering, which the public 

* jiouse Journal, 5th and 6th Cong. p. 634. 

+ Ditto Ist ses. 7th Cong. p. 56. 
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service calls for. The want of such characters is already sensibly felt, and will 
be increased with the enla:gement of our plans of military preparation. The 
chief engineer having been instructed to consider the sudject, and to propose an 
augmentation which might render .the establishment commensurate with the 
pre-ent cir-umstances of the country, has made his report, which I now transmit 
for the consideration of Congress. The plan suggested by him, of removing 
the institution to this place, is also worthy of attention. Besides the advantage 
of placing it under the immediate eye of the Goveroment, it may render its 
benetits common to the naval department, and will furnish opportunities of 
selecting, on better information, the characters most qualified to fulfil the du- 
ties which che public service may call for.” * 

This message was referred to Messrs. Nicholas of Virginia, Troup of Georgia, 
Desna of Kentucky, Upham of Massachusetts, and Milner of Pennsylvania. 
The names of some of these gentlemen are identified with republican prineiples, 
an they will not be suspected of having lost sight of or disregarded the strict 
requirements of the constitution. This committee reported a bill on the 12th of 
April, which added one hundred and fifty-six members to the corps of cadets, 
an! which passed in the House by a vote of 95 to 16. It may be useful to note 
the fact, in this connexion, that propositions for removing the Military Acade- 
my to this city have been made at several different periods, since the date of 
this message of Mr. Jefferson, and have beev uniformly and promptly nega- 
tived. 

Under the succeeding administration, the welfare and interests of the insti- 
tu‘ion were repeatedly recommended to the favorable consideration of Con- 
gress by the Executive. In his annual communication, dated 5th December, 
1810. Mr. Madison maintains its usefulness with great earnestness and power, 
and combats successfully a popular impression, that such establishments were 
only suited to nations whose policy was, to a considerable extent, and by the 
necessity of their position, warlike. 

“ The corps of engineers, with the Military Academy, are entitled to the 
early attention of Congress.” ‘* Buta revision of the law is recommended, 
prin: ipally with a view to a more enlarged cultivation and diffusion of the ad- 
vantages of such institutions, by providing professorships for all the necessary 
branches of military instruction, and by the establishinent of an additional aca- 
demy ai the seat of Government or elsewhere. The ineans by which wars, as 
weil for ‘efence as offence, are now carri don, render these schools of the 
more scivntific operations an indispensable part of every adequate system. Even 
among nations whose large stancting armies and frequent vars afford every 
other opportunity of ins'ruction, these establishments are found to be indispen- 
sable for the due attainment of the branches of military science which require 
aregular course of study and experiment. [n acountry, happily without the 
other opportunities, seminaries, where the elementary principles of the art of 
war can be taught without actual war, and without the expense of extensive and 
standing armies, have the precious advantage of uniting au essential preparation 
against external dangers, with a serupulous regard to internal safety. In no 
other way, probably, can a provision of equal efficacy for the public defence be 
made at so little expense, or more consistently with the public liberty.”’ + It seems 
almost superfluous to remerk, that the recommendation for creating a new aca- 
dem,, as well as the whole tevor of this extract, is conclusive evideace that the 
constitutionality of these institutions was considered by Mr Madison to be un- 
questionable. The maintenarice of an unconstitutional establishment could not, 
with any propriety, be said to be consistent “ with ascrupulous regard to inter- 
na! safety,” and * with public liberty.”” In 1811, Congress was again reminded 
by the President “of the importance of these military seminaries, which, in 
every event, will forma valuable and frugal part of our military establisment.’’} 
Before the close of this session, the act of 29th of April, 1812, was passed, which 
declares that the Military Academy shall consist of the corps of engineers, and 
the following professors and assistants, iu addition to the teachers of French and 
of drawing already provided for; viz: a professor of experimental and natural 





* House Journal, 1%th Cong. p 234. 
t House Journal, 11th Cong. p. 436. 
t Ditto 12th do. p.8&. 
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philosophy ; a professor of mathematics; a profsseor of the art of engineering ; 
with an assistant for each. A chaplain was also to be appointed, and required 
to officiate as professor of geography, ethics,and history The nuinber of cadets 
was limited to 260; the prereguisites for adinission, the terin of study and ser- 
vice, and the rate of pay and emoluments, were prescribed. 

By the act of 3d March, 1815, the army was reduced to ten thousand men, a 
number deemed to be sufficiently large, in view of the segregation of this coun- 
try from Europe, and the diminished strength of the Indian tribes. In his last 
message, dated 5th of December, 1815, Mr. Madison urged “ an enlargement of 
the Military Academy, and the establishment of others in other sections of the 
Union. If experience has shown, in the recent splendid achiev ments of the 
militia, the value of this resource for public defence, it has shown, also, the im- 
portance of that skillin the use of arms, and that familiarity with the essential 
rules of discipline, which cannot be expected from the regulations now in force.” 

During the sessions of Congressin 1815 and 1517, bills were introduced in the 
House of Representatives for creating additional military academies, which 
were not definitively acted upon. In 182) the army was further reduced to six 
thousand men. The act of this year, and that of 1815, authorized the retaining 
of the corps of engineers, as then organized. 

In the judgment of the committee, these legislative enactments in relation to 
the academy, considered in connexion with those in reiation to the army, clear- 
iy indicate it to have been the settled policy of that day, not to rely upon the 
rauk and file of the army. which were enlisted for short periods, and could never 
therefore be thoroughly disciplined, but to educate officers, so that instructers 
would be always ready, competent to teach new levies, whenever changes in 
the political condition of the country might require them to be raised. 

The committee will copy but one more of the complimentary notices of the 
Military Academy, which may be found in the annual communications to Con- 
gress of the distinguished statesmen who have siuce filled the Executive Depart- 
ment of the Government. They will briefly advert to the proceedings of this 
House in 1821, as the result of them demonstrates most conclusively that the 
public sentiment, as expressed by the Representatives of the people, was strong- 
ly, and almost unanimously in its favor. 

Feb. 6, 1821, a resolution was introduced, proposing an inquiry into the con- 
stitutionality of the military academy. 

Feb. 16, 1821, a motion was made to discontinue the pay and rations of the 
cadets, and discharge them from the academy, and the service of the United 
States; a motion, the certain effect of which would have been the abolition of 
the institution. 

The opinion of the House upon the general subject, and upon these proposi- 
tions, was distinctly pronounced in the vote upon the last, which was decided 
in the negative by a majority of eighty-nine. 

]t was subsequent to these proceedings in the popular branch of the Govern- 
ment, that Mr. Monroe, in his annua] message in 1822, pronounced this strong 
eulogy upon the discipline and management of the academy: “ Good order is 
preserved in it, and the youth are well instructed in every science conrected 
with the great objects of the institution. They are also well trained and disci- 
plined in the practical parts of the profession. It has always been found diffi- 
cult to contro] the ardor inseparable from that early age, in such a manner, as 
to give it a proper divection. The rights of manhood are too oftea claimea pre- 
maturely ; in pressing which too far, the respect which is due to age, and the 
obedience necessary to a course of study and instruction, in every such institu- 
tio.., are lost sight of. The great object to be accomplished is, the restraint of 
that ardor by such wise regulation and government, as by directing all the ener- 
gies of the youthful mind to the attainment of useful knowledge, will keep it 
within a just subordination, and, at the same time, elevate it to the highest pur- 
poses. ‘this object seems to be essentially obtained in this institution, and with 
great advantage to the Union. 

**The Military Academy forms the basis, in regard to science, on which the 
military establishment rests. It furnishes annually, after due examination, 
and on the report of the academic staff, many well informed youths, to fill the 
vacancies which occur in the several corps of the army ; while others, who re- 
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tire to private life, carry with them such attsinments as, under the right reserv- 
ed to the several States, to appoint the officers, and to train the militia, will ena- 
ble them, by affording a wider field for selection, to promote the great object of 
the power vested in Congress, of providing fomthe organization, arming, and 
disciplining the militia.” 

The committee have now completed what may be termed the history of the 
opinions and action of the Executive and Legislative Departments in relation 
to the academy. ‘They have shown the correctly balanced mind of Washington 
passing froma doubt to assured conviction, upon the question of its constitution- 
ality ; the philesophic mind of Jefferson, whose biases were ever against free 
constructions, relinquishing the confident opinion he had expressed in the ne- 
gative upon the same question, and proposing ava enlargement of the institution ; 
the clearly discriminating mind of Madison, exerting its great powers to per- 
petuate the existing, and create new establishments, unshackled by a doubt of 
the constitutional authority of the Government, and his example imitated by his 
friend and successor. ‘They have shown the recognition by Congress of the 
soundness of the principle upon which these institutions are based, in the acts of 
1794 and 1798; the distinct and not to be mistaken expression of theconviction of 
the same body, of their power, and of the expediency of exercising their power, to 
establish a military academy, in the act of 1802 ; and this, too, after the projet of 
such an institution had been fully developed, in all its extent, in the official 
report of 1800, and had been two years open for their consideration, end the 
consideration of their constituents; and, lastly, they have shown an uubroken 
series of legislative enactments for the support and extension of the academy, 
running through a period of nearly tweuty ears, and the failure of the attempts 
which have been made to induce an opposite course of legislation. In the ap- 
prehension of the committee, it will be difficult to find, in the recorded iistory 
of the country, a question upon which public sentiment has been more fully 
and fairly tested, aud has been more unanimous. 

They proceed to give a brief sketch of the system of instruction and discipline. 
Under the existing regulations, the cadets are encamped in the months of July 
and August, during which period the instruction is exclusively military. As 
the candidates annually admitted, are required to join the academy in June, 
they become, immediately upon their entrance, acquainted with the manual 
and drill of the soldier. The remaining ten months are passed at the institu- 
tion, where not less than nine, nor more than ten hours are daily devoted to 
study. The cadets are divided into four classes; the Idest is designated as No. 
1., the youngest as No. 4. In accordance with the prescribed military course, 
the cadets of the 4th class are taught the school of the soldier; those of the 3d 
the schoo! of the company ; those of the 2d the school of the battalion ; those of 
the Ist the evolutions of the line. In the scientific course are included French, 
drawing, rhetoric, moral and political science ; mathematics, natural philoso- 
phy, chemistry, mineralogy, geology ; to these are aided a course of artillery, 
engineering, and the science of war. A few words will illustrate the advan- 
tages to be derived from acquisitions in these different branches. 

The French language, and next to that the German, are the great reposito- 
ries of military learning; and he who would become au accomplished officer, 
must be able to read intelligently, and with profit, the text books in at least the 
first of these languages. Drawig has been aptly denominated the only lan- 
guage by which visible objects cay be described. The practice of this art not 
only improves the faculty for observation, by rendering it more keen and ex- 
act, but is specially necessary in military surveys, to obtain correct plans of 
ground for the purposes of war, on which shall be correctly designated the roads, 
rivers, woods, and ravines, with the prominent points of defence and command. 
Elementary mathematics coniprises algebra, geometry, and trigonometry, which 
are the foundation of military surveying, and, with descriptive mensuration, 
constitute the basis of the art of fortification, and also of engineering, in its 
various branches in the construction of roads, bridges, and canals, and ofa 
knowledge of machives and machinery. The higher branches of mathematics 
embrace analytical geometry, its application to the investigation of the conic 
seciions, which is indispensable to a comprehensive understanding of the couree 
of astronomy, and the differential and integral calculus, the agents by whose aid 
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the obscure laws in every department of natura! philosuphy are made manifest. 
Chemical philosophy, mineralegy, and geology, are means to afford a know- 
ledge of the materials to be employed in civil or military eagineering, of the 
places where they are to be found, and of the spots adapted for mi:.ing, sapping, 
or draining. The « ourse of artillery is designed to wake the pupils acquainted 
wit the construction, machinery, and materials of pieces of ordnance, and their 
use in the field. The branches of rhetoric, of moral and political science, have 
been superinduced, because, without some knowlejge of them, the education of 
the caiets would be imperfect, and their association with intelligent men in 
society would be upon unequal terms. 

In imparting this varied iastruction, twenty-eight teachers are constantly and 
sedulously employed ; and the facilities for its »cquisition are a library, a philo- 
sophical and chemical apparatus, and a military laboratory, all of which, it is 
desirable, should be enlarged and improved. 

During the first six months, the studies are confined to the French language 
and the mathematics. At their expiration, the members of the new class are 
examined. It is estimated that about one-quarter fail to pass this examination. 
The others are arranged in classes and sections, according to merit There is 
thenceforth a free competition, and each must achieve for himself the success 
which may claim the bestowment of reward. An annual examination takes 
place in June, before a Board of Visiters, invited to attend by the Secretary of 
War. They who are found deficient, and whose deficiency is attributable to 
idleness or incapacity, are dismissed. Each cadet obtains rank in each branch 
of study, according to his proficiency in that branch, ascertained from the 
weekly class reports, and the results of the examinations before the academic 
board in January, and the Board of Visiters in June. A strong stimulus is thus 
supplied for exertion in that department of study, for which a cadet may have 
a peculiar aptitude; and this stimulousis not weakened by the consciousness that 
excellence in that department will be neutralized by imperfection in another. 
An additional incentive for intellectual effort is furnished in the regulation, 
that the relative rank in the army shal] be determined by the rank acquired at 
the academy. 

The discipline, to which the cadets are subject, is a judicious combination ot 
military and paternalrule. No unreasonable restraints or burdens are imposed. 
Weekly opportunities for explanation and defence are afforded, and two hun- 
dred marks of censure must be recorded, and remain unexplained, before a sen- 
tence of suspension can be pronounced. 

The implied contract with parents, to provide moral instruction for their 
children, is fulfilled, and the obligation of the Government is recognized, to 
make the cadet, when in the fi Id, a faithful representative of his countrymen, 
**by making hima good citiz-n and an honest man.” 

There are two provisions in the police of the academy which are worthy of 
especial notice. fheir necessary tendency is to the formation of those habits 
of thought and of action which coustitute distinctive features in a manly cha- 
racter. The first is that which limits the allowance of money by parents and 
guardians, and places the specified sum in the custody of the superintendent ; and 
at the same time, leaves the aiount the cadet shall receive mouthly in money, 
dependent upon the system and economy of his expenditures. The second is 
that which imposes upon all the cadets, in succession, the duties of keeping their 
apartinents in a state of perfect cleanliness and order, and of daily inspecting and 
reporting their condition. The wisdom of the first provision is attested by the 
collegiate axiom, ‘‘ that the stock of knowledge acquired is in the inverse ratio 
with the money spent.”” The wisdom of the second will be apparent, upon a 
moment's reflection upon the value of a habit of attention to the observance of 
neatness and regularity to those whom the various fortune of their profession 
may place in circumstances in which their personal comfort and health will 
depend materially, if not entirely, upon themselves. The adoption of these re- 
gulations is strongly indicative of the desire of their framers to introduce an 
equality in dress and expenditure, and to foster a feeling of self reliance and in- 
dependence, destructive of false pride, and of all exclusive or aristocratic pre- 
tensions. This feeling of self reliance enables the mind, free fro unworthy 
external influences, to exert its energies and jevelope all its capacities, and te 
secure for its efforts their appropriate and legitimate reward. 
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After a careful and impartial consideration of the tendencies and operation of 
this system of instruction and discipline, the committee express their deliberate 
conviction, that it would be difficult to devise one betier adapted to form an 
able and accomplished officer, or combining more en: ouragement for intellec- 
tual and moral effort, in the alequate and enduring honors it promises, with 
stronger dissuasives from indolence and vice, in the certainty it holds out of 
immediate humiliation and punishment. 

The committee enter now upon an examination of a part of the general sub- 
ject referred to them, which has given occasion for much of the popular preju- 
dice existing against the Military Academy—the rules by which the selection 
of candidates for admission is determined, connected with the prescribed quali- 
fications. These qualifications, consisung in a knowledge of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, ( the acquisitions of pupils of ordinary capacity in the schools 
of lowest grade in our country, ) cannot,in the judgment of any, be deemed to 
be too high. On the contrary, they who have considered them, in conuexion 
with the positive advantages to be derived from the institution, have regaried 
them as too low. And, at various periods, propositions have been made by dif- 
ferent Boards of Visiters, that there should be required, in addition, some ac- 
quaintance with the Latin language, and with some of the higher branches of 
mathematics. But these propositions have not induced a change, as both justice 
and policy equally demanded, that the academy should be accessible to all grades 
of society. A yet stronger reason against innovation was found in the fact, 
familiar to those who are conversant with mental philosophy, or who have been 
observant of the mental habits of youth, that the capacity for successful effort 
may exist ina dormant state, from the absence of the incentives and the means 
of preparation for exertion, and be awakened to vigorous action by being brought 
in continued contact with these incen ives and means. 

Prior to 1817, various circumstances connected with the condition of the 
country and of the academy, contributed to render admission to it far less an 
object of ambition than it has since become. The openings for the aspiring, 
before the commencement of the second war for independence, were indicated 
by the pacitic policy of the country. The talents of the young were exeriedin 
achieving pre-eminence in the legislative or judicial halls, or in acquiring the 
weaith to be gained in commervial intercourse with foreign lands. UU ndoubt- 
edly military science and skill assumed more important «spects in the public 
miud during the progress of that war. But the sure means of obtaining this 
science and skill were not as perceptible in the then imperfect organization and 
instruction of the Military Academy as they have been since the year 1817, 
when a gentleman and a soldier of rare endowments, and of peculiar fituess for 
the staiion, was placed at its head, and entrusted with its direction and superin- 
tendeace. From that period the increasing reputation of the institution attract- 
ed towards it the public attention, and young men, of ardent minds and strong 
powers, sought 4 participation in its privileges and advantages. This general 
emulation imposed upon the department, by which the selection of candidates 
was to be made, the pecessity of adopting some general rule, which should ex- 
elude the imputation of favoritism, and be equitable for all. One principle was 
admitted to be fundamental—that the doors of an institution which was sustain- 
ed by the munificence of the country, should be first opened to receive the sons 
of those who had bravely perilled, or who had nobly lost, their lives in its de- 
fence. Another principle, which naturally suggested itself to the minds of those 
who wished that the army should be deservedly honured, was, that uncommon 
intellectual ability should be a guaranty of success to an applicant. In the 
application of these principles, however, even upon the supposition that selec- 
tions were limited to these two classes, there might often occur a serious prac- 
tica! difficulty. The very word selection, implies a balancing of claims, and it 
is not to be supposed that any individual, however extensive his intercourse 
with society might have been, would be able, from his personal knowledge ot 
candidates, to frame, in all cases, a just award. This difficulty increased as the 
number of admissions to be granted increased, and as the classes, from which a 
selection was to be made, were multiplied. To rely entirely upon the repre- 
sentations of individuals residing at a distance, and equally unknown with those 
whom they recommended, would be obviously most unsafe. It would be repos- 
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ing confidence under circumstances, which would not justify trust in ordinary 
matters of mere pecuniary interest. The representative branch of the Govern- 
ment, including under this denomination the Senate and the House, afforded 
a mean of obtaining the information prerequisite to a decision, which promised 
an effectual security for the rights of all. No inference eould be more legiti- 
maie than this, that they who were entrusted with the higher concerns of the 
people, and who were directly responsible to the people, would be safe counsel- 
lors in the administration of this interest. From these and similar views origi- 
nated, probably, the rule of selecting one cadet from each congressional district, 
and of allowing great weight to the recommendations of the representatives of 
the respective districts. This rule, while it afforded to the appointing power the 
means of judging correctly, or rather of avoiding error, was acceptable to the 
representatives and to their constituents. To the former, as it gave them oppor- 
tunities of extending their personal influence, or of gratifying their feelings of 
personal regard. To the latter, who could thus present their claims with the 
more freedom and confidence through the medium which the constitution and 
their own choice had provided. Itis true that, in some instances, a representative 
might feel himself bound to present the names of several candidates, and that 
then the final decision must be made by the head of the department. But such 
instances are of rare occurrence, and it is believed the fact is susceptible of posi- 
tive proof, that, in a vast majority of cases, the selections have been determin- 
ed by the representative of the district, or by the joint action of all the mem- 
bers of a delegation from the State. The nece-sary operation of this rule leaves 
but little patronage with the appointing power, and the danger of an abuse of 
the privilege allowed them, by the representatives, is guarded against, not only 
by their responsibility to their coustituents, but by the sense of honor, which 
will forbid them to mislead the judgment of him who relies upon them for the 
means of deciding rightly. It has been alleged, however, that under the influ- 
ence of the motives which have been alluded to, ( the extension of their person- 
al interest, and the gratification of personal regard, ) the representatives have 
exerted themselves for the success of the wealthy or powerful. A complete 
vindication of a majority of those who have had an agency in the appointinents 
which have been made for a long series of years, is furnished in the facts, that 
not more than one fifteenth of any one class could have received, without this 
aid, more than a common English school education, and that a still smaller 
number of the officers of the army possess any income or means of support be- 
yond their regular pay and emoluments. It seems to the committee, that this 
objection underrates the intelligence ard moral feeling of both representatives 
and people. The sentiments of gratitude and veneration for the worthies of the 
revolution have not so far subsided, nor the appreciation of uncommon mental 
power become so rare in any community, that the overlooking, by a represen- 
tative or an officer of the Government, of a son of the former, or the possessor 
of the latter, in favor of one whose only recommendations were wealth or in- 
tluence with a party, would net draw upon bim their distrust and contetupt. 
The committee have given this answer to the imputation that undue preference 
has been shown for the wealthy, because the truth warranted them in so doing. 
But they by no means admit that where there are natural endowments ani ca- 
pacities of a high order, the possession of wealth would be a proper ground of 
exclusion from the academy. It should be open to all. 

The committee will admit, for the moment, that the objections of exclusive- 
ness, favoritism, and aristocracy, are well founded The question immediately 
occurs, will these ubjections be removed by abolishing the Military Academy ? 
While the academy exists, the rank of cadet is the lowest grade in the army: if 
it be discontinued, the rank of second lieutenant will be the lowest. The 
change is simple and apparently unimportant; the consequences are worthy of 
grave consideration. 

The average nuinber of vacancies in the army, for the last ten years, is twen- 
ty-five ; the average number of admissions to the academy for tne same period, 
is 119. The opportunities for entering the army, therefore, will be diminished 
in the ratio of 119 to 25. This certainly will not render it lessexclusive But 
it is said it will be more popular, because the vacancies will be filled by selec- 
tions from the community at large. Do not the wealthy, and tho-e poss -sing 
political influence, constitute a part of the community ? and will not the appoirt- 
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ing power have the same inducements for preferring their applications for lieu- 
tenants’ commissions, thathe row has for preferring their applications for cadets’ 

warraits? ‘Will not these applications be made through the representatives, and 

will there not be the same reasons for relying upon their recommendations? 

How then will the opportunities for f2voritism be lessened? On the other hand, 

the vacancies which annually occur, are now supplied by those graduates of the 

academy, who have acquired distinction by their conduct and attainments, and 

are prepared to undertake the higher duties of their profession. If these vacan- 

cies are to be filled from the mass of our citizens, there will be added to the army, 

each year, twenty-five lieutenants, to whom every brauch of duty and service 

wiil be new, and who, after four years, iistead of being familiar withthe theory, 

science, avd practice of war, will be very slightiy and imperfectly acquainted 
with the two first, and only tolerably proficient in the last’ And to accomplish 
this result, a considerable pecuniary expenditure must be made. The pay of the 

twenty-five lieutenanis for the four years will be 75.800 dollars; that of the 
twenty-five cadets for the same time, including every thing tor their education, 
will be 46,200 collars. The difference, 29,600 dollars, is the amount the na- 

tion wil! be required to pay fora change io the military estalJishment. which 
will deprive it of its great ornaments of talent, learning, and skill, and eflecta 
geuveral deteriorstion im the character of the officers and the army. The mili- 
tary and scientific information, diffused throughoutthe country by those who 
pass two or three years at the academy, but do not complete the course, or who 
comp.ete the cour-e, but do not enter the army, is « onsidered, in this estimate, 
to be a fair equivalent for the expense of their education ; as this information is, 
or nay be, applied to perfecting the discipline of the militia, and the construct- 
tion of works of im;rove ment. 

The result te which the committee have arrived is, that the imputation of 
favuritism is one which is incident to all governmental a; pointments; that it 
wil! not be avoided by making the grade of second lieutenant the grade o! ad- 
missin in place of that of cadet ; aud that it is as carefully guarded against by 
the existing rules for selection, as it can wei! be. Thatit is equaily unwise and 
imeslitic to dispense with that system of previous trial, to which candidates for 
the army are nuw subjected, by which the inconetent are excluded. If it be 
dispeused with, persons will be advanced to important posts, who can never be 
disti:y sished, aud who will outrank others, of far more capacity to be useful 
and eminest. The r.ilitary profession wil! soon cease to excite the ambition 
of the aspiring and gifted; the moral force of the army will be diminished ; and 
its hysical force may then prove too feeble for its defence against internal or 
foreign foes. 

It is natural to remark, in this connexion, that the same system, in all its 
essential features, exists in the naval department, with regard to the admission 
and education of micshipmen. The regulations of that service prescribe that 
these young men, who are selected by the Secretary of the Navy, shali spend 
five years on ship board, during which period of probation they shall be instruct- 
ed by the chaplains or se hoolmasters; and that they shall pass an examination 
by a board of officers. before they can be candidates for the rank of lieutenants. 
Here. then, is a bo: ly of young men, who are selected by an individual, educa- 
ted at the public expense, liable to be dismissed, if they fail at an examination 
through incapacity or idleness, and who alone can be advanced to the posts of 
lieutenants 1s there not, obvious ly, the same reason for the charges of exclu- 
siveness and favoritism, as there is ip the case of cadets? The only difference 
is, thata shi is the school for the one; the academy at West Point for the 
other. The consequence of this difference is, that the former are less thorough- 
ly and extensively taught than the latter. It cannot surely be, that the very 
perfection of the military institution, and the many advantages it combines and 
hols out, occasion the objections to it, and the efforts that are made to render it 
unpopular in the country. The impulse of true patriotism would be, to extend 
to the navy similar means of improvement with those enjoyed by the army ; to 
substitute, for the mere theoretical teaching in navigation young midshipmen 
derive from their school:nasters, and the practical acquaintance with nautical 
instruments they are obliged to seek from the lieutenants or older midshipmen, 
a naval school—a school, in which they may acquire a ‘‘ competent knowledge 
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even of the art of shipbuilding, the higher mathematics, and astronomy ; the 
jiterature, which cau place our officers on a level of polished education with the 
officers of other maritime nations; the knowledge of the laws, municipa! and 
naiiona!; the acquaintance with the principles of hooor and justice,” which 
constitute the distinction of ‘* the warrior patriot.” 

The committee are inclined to believe, that not a sma!) part of the unfriendly 
feeling which has been manifested towards the Military Academy, is attributa- 
ble to a vague impressicn, that it is maintained ata heavy and unreasonable ex- 
penditure. In refutation of this impression, they submit a statement of the ex- 
peuses of this institution for successive periods. 
from 1802 to 1821, the annual cost to the country, for each cadet, was $555 50 
From 1817 to 1821, it was - - - - - - 525 25 
Frou: 1823 to 1833,it was - - - - - - 421 55 

These sums include all the expenditures, of every kind; and the statement 
exhibits the singular fact, that the expenditures have sensibly diminished, while 
the means and advantages for educaticn have increased: a fact which ‘iemon- 
strates the strict observance of a system of rigid economy and supervision. The 
monthly pay of the cadets, which formsa part of the above amounts, is $28 20; 
from this, dednetions are made, in conformity with the regulations, for board- 
ing, clothing, books, &c.; the balance, which the cadet may receive in cash, 
seldom ex: eeds $450 per month. This matter was carefully scrutinized by a 
sub-committee of the Board of Visiters in 1824, of which the late Mr. Jobuston, 
of Lonisia.a, was chairman. And few, probably, will dissent from their conclu- 
sion, ‘* that while care and prudence will enable a cadet, by the provision made 
for him, to meet his necessary expenses, nothing but great exactness will pro- 
duce this result; and the pay and emoluments « ould not be reduced, without 
very serious injury to the institution.” 

Remote as is our native land from the military governments of Europe, and 
distinct as !:as ever been its policy, it is «vident, from the extract which has 
been copied from the annual message of Washi: gton in 1796, that these circum- 
stances did not in his view justify remissness in preparing for war The new 
governments, which have sprung up in this hemisphere, since that date, render 
this duty of preparation far more obligatory. It is our interest as well as our 
duty t» be equally ready, with any other nation, for active warfare. And we 
may learn whereiu they are superior, and at the same time discover the fallacy 
ofa very common impression, that the emergencies of war can be always met 
by brave men, although undisciplined, by a brief and rapid notice of the estab- 
lishments existing in ether countries for the education of soldiers and officers. 

In 1812, the Duke of Yerk issued a general order for the formation of regi- 
mental schools, to be conducted upon military principles, and designed for the 
instruction of non-commissioned officers. In 1801, a governmert was appoint- 
ed for the Royal Military College, which had been then two years in existence, 
and which was intended for youths, upon their entrance into the service, ard 
for officers who had attained to manhood, and desired to qualify themselves for 

staff appointments. * 

The first department was to be filled by selections from the following classes: 

1. The sons of officers of all ranks, whether of the land or sea service, who 
had died in the service, leaving their families in pecuniary distress. 

2. Sons of all officers of the army, above the rank of subalterns, upon pay- 
ment of annual stipends, varying in amount from £30 to £70. 

3. Orphan sons of officers who had not left their families in pecuniary distress, 
upon an annual payment of £125. 

The qualifications exacted of those who had been classically educated, were 
a knowledge of the four elementary rules of arithmetic, witha power of trans- 
lating Virgil, Cesar, &c. ; and of others was required a knowledge of grammar, 
orthosraphy, aud arithmetic as far as vulgar and decimal fractions. The rank 
of the members of this department, on leaving the college. was to be regulated 

by the result of the examination, and the merit rolls of conduct. The course of 
study prescribed for them in mathematics, rose from simple arithmetic, through 


* Dupin’s Military View, vol. 1, p. 52. 
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tleebra, geometry, &c to the conic sections; in fortification, it comprehended 
ahe three systems of Vauban, the construction of field works, and the science of 
atiack and defence; in military drawing, it included the art of copying plans, 
and of delineating the military survey of a country; and in the languages, it 
embraced the French, German, and Latin. To these were added a miscellane- 
ous cuurse of geography, ancient and inodern history, of natural and experimental 
philosophy. Acommuission could be obtained, either by proficiency in the 
whole «ourse of mathematics, fortification, and military drawing, with a tolera- 
ble acquaintance with the languages, or by public examiaation in any three of 
the branches of Latin, German, French, and general history, supported by cer- 
tain designated attainments in geometry, drawing and fortification. 

The members of the senior department in this college were required to be 
twenty-one years of age, to have served three years abroad, or four years at 
hoine, aud to pay for their instruction thirty guineas perannum. Their studies 
were distinguished from those of the junior department, only by being wore 
extensive. The annual charge to the country for the maintenance of this col- 
lege is $115,200. 

Of the Practical School for engineers at Chatharn, and the Royal Academy 
for artillery and engineers at Woolwich, only this cursory mention can be 
made. 

In France, the Polytechnic School, which has taken the place of the first 
school for engineers, established at Mezieres in 1746, is desigued to communi- 
cate such theoretical knowledge, as is necessary, in common, to the civil and 
military engineers, the officers of artillery, the coustructors of ships, the engi- 
neers of mines, and the topographical engineers. All candidates are admitted 
who pass a public examination in arithmetic, geometry, algebra, trigonometry, 
and statics, who have been members of the third Latin class in one of the Ly- 
cees, and are able to draw, and to speak and write their native language with 
purity and correctness, At the expiration of two years the pupils choose the 
branch of the public service to which they will be attached: they then repair 
to the school in which the appropriate studies for that branch are pursued, called 
a schooi of application. 

The schools of application for civil engineers, for the topographical corps, and 
the eugineers of mines, are at Paris. The students in the first witness the con- 
struction of public works during the spring and summer. In the winter they 
make projets of roads, canals, &c., estimates of their cost, and memoirs on the 
progress of their construction. The students in the second are provided with a 
large cabinet of minerals, and those in the third with a collection of maps and 
topographical memoirs. The schools for the military engineers and the stu tents 
of artillery are at Metz, where they have constantly before them fortifications 
of vreai strength, and framed with great skill ; an arsenal of construction, a foun- 
dry, manufactory of powder, and parks of artillery. The term of instruction in 
each of these schools is wo years, at the close of which the pupils are detailed 
to fil! vacancies in the corps for which they have been educated. The number 
of dismissals withiu the four years is in the proportion of 37 to 100. 

In Hanover, Sweden, Prussia, and Russia, similar establishments for military 
education exist, and are conducted upon a larger or less extended scale. 

If vations, warlike in their temperament and habits, surrounded with fortifi- 
catious and well furnished repositories of all the implements of war, incur the 
expeuse of these primary schools for their soldiers and officers, does not the 
conviction strike every mind irresistibly, that they must be much more essential 
in a republic like this, whose policy and the pursuits of whose people are pacific, 
where there are but few fortifications, and where the armories and arsenals 
contain only the most common instrumentsof warfare, and where the expense 
of waintaiuing these institutions is comparatively unimportant? Who does not 
perceive, who has not learnt from the history of his country, how unequal inust 
be the contest with an enemy, led on by officers who have been thus carefully 
formed for command, if the nation have no other defenders thap its undisciplin- 
ed militia? Who would not preter to sustain a military academy in each State 
of the Union, rather than witness the blood of his brave countrymen fruitlessly 
shed? Te praise of heroic valor wiil not compensate for the loss of the dead, 
or the sorrows of thetr frien ‘s who survive, or the humiliation of defeat. It 
would be legislative cruelty, to break up an institution in which officers can be 
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formed, who will guide triumphantly our brave citizens to combat, upon equal 
tert:.s, with the well trained troops ef a foreign power. And if we would be 
secure from insult and invasion, we shall cherish this institution as the surest 
means of being always in such a state of preparation as will deter an enemy 
from both, by requiring him to maintain an army and apparatus too vast and 
expensive to be long supported. 

Our whole army possesses now far more of the public respect and confidence 
than it did, not many yearssince. It is the great distinction of the academy at 
West Point, that it bas contributed largely and effectually to this elevation of 
the character of the military establishment. And it has accomplished a nobler 
service, by sending forth numbers annually, competent to superintend the con- 
struction of those chains of internal improvement, which are to be the eternal 
bonds of our National Union. The railroais, which connect the capital of Mas- 
sachusetts with the *‘ heart’ of the State, and with important harbors in Rhode 
Island and Connecticut ; the improved facilities of communication afforded to the 
whole country by the Susquehannah and Baltimore, Baltimore and Ohio rail roads ; 
and the similar construction between Charleston and Hemburg; the new roads 
which have augmented the wealth of the Territories of Michigan aud Arkansas, 
by opening new ~hanoels of transportation ; and the securities extended te the 
internal and foreign commerce of the nation, by important harbor improvements 
upon the shores of the lakes and upon the seacoast: these are some of the endur- 
ing memorials of the usefulness of the Military Academy, and of the returnsit 
has made for the care, and time, and money, which have been bestowed upon 
it. Other testimonials and other rewards have been accorded to it by the lite- 
rary institutions of our land, which have invited its graduates to fill important 
professorships The president and one of the professors in the College of Lou- 
isiana ; the president of Hamiiton College, and the vice president and the pro- 
fessor of mathematics in Kenyou ¢ ollege, in Ohio; the professors of mathemat- 
ics in the College of Geneva and in the University of Nashville; the professors 
of chemistry in the Universities of Pennsylvania and Virginia, have all been 
menibers of the academy, and have resigned their commissions in the army, 
upon receiving these honorable appointinents. And, very recently, two second 
lieutenants have accepted vacant chairs in the University of New York. No 
words can demonstrate, with one-half the force and impressiveuess, the benefi- 
cial inflnences of the Military Academy upon the characters of its members, and 
upon the national reputation. Within the short period of thirty years, this in- 
stitution, whose own high reputation is pow sustained by professors, all of 
whom, with but one exception, have been educated within its walls, has not 
only furnished to the army gallant and accomplished officers, and to the coun- 
try skilful engineers, but has sent forth principals and professors, to ornament 
and sustain colleges and literary seminaries. To this list of those who have 
been thus distinguished, might be added the name of Ritner, who graduated 
with a highly respectable rank, in possession of his comrades’ affection and con- 
fidence, and became the professor of civil and topographical engineering in 
Washington College in Pennsylvania, and died at the moment when the prospect 
of serving his native State dawned upon him, and when his native State began 
to rejoice in the anticipation of his usefulness and success. 

The committee beg leave to remark, in concluding their report, that if to 
owe its origin to Washington, the father of his country ; to have been sustained 
and fostered by the countenance and support of other framers of our constitu- 
tion, and their associates in the public service; if to have redeemed and elevated 
the character of the arniy, and increased the national renown; if to have mul- 
tiplied and cemented the bonds of union; if to have proved itself clear of having 
afforded just cause for the imputations of exclusiveness and favoritism : if these 
circumstances can entitle any institution to the continued liberal aid of the 
National Legislature, the Military Academy at West Point will not be deemed 
to have perveried the desigus of its founders, nor will it be thought that the 
public interest requires that it should be abolished. The National Legislature 
will still cherish it by a parental and judicious legislation, adapted to render it 
more perfect, and to increase its capacity and facilities for accomplishing, in 
their fullest extent, the purposes of its creation. 

Resolved, That the committee be discharged from the further consideration of 
this subject. 
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COLONEL JOHNSON’S REPORT ON THE MILITARY ACADEMY. 
May, i834. 


Happily for civil society there are always, in every deliberative assembly, 
some dusiness men of clear aud comprehensive minds, (and having also stern 
integrity, and huuor, ) in Whom confidence can be unreservedly piacel. One 
of these is Co!. Richard M. Johnson, of our present Cougress, who has been re- 
peatedly employed to make detailed reports upon subjects in direct connexion 
with the highest interests of our conatry. is exertions are hailed with unaf- 
fected pieasure and respect, because it is conceded that the subjects are fairly 
and fully inet, and his general inductions so clear, that little seems to be left, but 
a desire to have his judgments registered and confirmed. No effort of human 
ingenuiy will silence opposition. The most just sentiments, and the purest 
principles, defended by eloquence, honor and patriotism, cannot escape rebuke. 
{ do net say that they are necessarily the same individuals of a community, but 
this, that it matters not how sacred the object or the subject proposed, how true, 
convincing, and necessary for the general welfare, some will appear to mar de- 
cision. Cut these fungi down as often as they rise, yet heat, moisture, and 
stercus, will thrust them forth, and they seem actually to grow while the eye is 
resting on them. A few of them may be stewed and digested, but the greater 
number are obstinate poisons. [tis marvellous how much real injury a na- 
tion can sustain, by a mistimed word from these confusionists. The very delay 
caused by a seemingly inaoxious inquiry may in some matters destroy their 
utility, and the momentfavorable to their adjustment for ever lost. Colonel 
Johuson’s last report has not detracted any thing from his previous merit. It 
traces the formation of an admired wilitary academy, ab ove usque ad maium. 
The false legislation of Tennessee and Ohio rendered this appeal necessary in 
the estimation of the national assembly. Iam ashamed to admit that this dis- 
abuse was required. It shews the fatal certainiy of the western voice poteutial, 
when it desires to endanger the vital institutions of our republic. he cause 
inainly instrumental in provoking the resolutions of these States, is to be found 
not at the national school. nor amongst those who adininister u, bui iu the Siates 
theinselves. Col. Johuson has not said this, but ldo. Ais iusiructions requir- 
ed that the constitutional power for its existence, and the several means by 
which it ultimately attained its preseut enviable character, should be ciearly 
defined. The lovers of truth and justice will say that he has sustained his 
design nobly. And yet, inthe very face of his expose, exertions were seriously 
mae to destroy what fifty western states could not restore, if once accomplished, 
Why is the academy assailed, and why has it an enemy? There isa western 
spirit which desires to control the councils of the nation, and it has grow fear- 
fully bold, evento daring, withina few years. Letit once become fashionable, 
and neither reason, argument, or proof, will avail against it. Many facilities 
preseut, to render men upon a more direct equality with each other beyond the 
mountains, and one of the great agents to effect this desirable condition is to 
use the nagic word aristocracy freely. Every thing not Jack Cade and Wat 
Tyler, must have some leaning to thisconsuming principle. The bank that will 
not lend money at will, is an aristocracy, and the same bank, after having lent 
its funds anddemands payment, is a dangerous aristocracy. Al! power arising 
from wealth, or superior endow ments, however expressed, engender hatred, and 
must be subdued by the cry of aristocracy. 

In the present condition of the west, with all their pretensions, learning is in 
infancy Efforts are making to build up literary institutions, and a few years of 
earnest and faithful exertions may remedy the defect, and the youth who are 
now destitute, receive adequate instruction in their own halls. Even now 
common schools cannot be always commanded, and the reputation of the few 
traino:tane colleges not so firmly established as to make an education in them 
of great desire. Under these circumstances is it surprising that the rule se!ect- 
ing cadets from congressional districts in the several States agreeably to popu- 
latiun, should find the western youth generally unprepared for a severe academic 
course, which implies some previous preparation, and we are vot to expect habits 
unaided by the discipline of study to bear that steady obedience which every 
well regulated institution must exact, to insure efficacy or command respect. 
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Many of these unprepared boys are necessarily returned to their mortified 
friends, aud every body ‘must be abused rather than this solemn truth admitted, 
that their rejections rested not upon aristocracy. but solely upon their want of 
capacity, neglected education, or bad con/‘uct. tiere is the true ground of 
malevolence. Here the clamor against that very house, by those fathers, their 
children and friends, who a short time before were pressing their applications 
with the War Secretary, to gain admission into its walls! It is decreed that all 
vices furnish the means for their own punishment. The confusionists will one 
day comprehend this truth, when their malignancy and folly shall have de- 
stroyed the noblest seminary in the nation, where sectional feeling, ( the bane 
of union ) is effectually subiued; where honor is inculeated ; where science is 
enlarged, and where the true principles wf republican government are taught 
and cherished. 

L cannot omit to call public attention to a most important consideration, 
which has never been published It speaks a language that cannot be miscon- 
strued, and establishes the honor of the House upon an unbroken base. My 
time has been particularly occupied by courts-martial, which unhappily, from 
the nature of our institutions, must be declared infinite, when compared with 
other countries. I was forcibly impressed with the kinds of offences at different 
periods of time, and came to the irresistiblec onclusion, now expressed, that the 
graduates from the national schoo! are exempt from criminal charges. For eight 
or ten years after the late war, an equal number of courts held upon officers 
were for crimes; but these became rarer after the second selection or consolidation, 
and since the army hes been wholly supplied froin West Point, our courts-mar- 
tial are little else than boties of equity to settle points of honor. Disgusting 
peculation, fraud, an! foul dishonor, which prior to °21 were almost daily, are 
now unknown to the service, and the conclusion is undeniably maintained that 
this vital change in the habits of our youth is owing to the sedulous enforcement 
of the moral code of the military academy. This alone should shield it from 
abuse, and with reflecting men cause it to be fondly cherished. 

If there is any serious objection to the present mode of appointing to the aca- 
demy, the remedy is easy. Let the councils of every state annually select by 
ballot the number of cadets to which such state is entitled. 

GARRISON, 








GENERAL CORRESPONDENCE. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE MILITARY AND NAVAL MAGAZINE 
SUNDAY INSPECTIONS, &c. 


Mr Epiror: [have lately readsome strictures in the Magazine, censuring the 
propriety of dispensing with Sunday inspections ; the latest in July, purporting to 
be a Jetter from Fort Gibson, wherein the writer jumps at once to the conclusion, 
that dispensing with Sunday inspections, is an injury to the service—that it is a 
cause of ‘‘ idleness, intoxication,” &c. The writer goes on to censure and 
condemn the Secretary of War for recommending chaplains to the army, and 
throws out his sneers and ridicule about preaching officers, &c. On this fron- 
tier, we do not know the state of morals, whether lax or otherwise, at Fort Gib- 
son, among the 7th infantry ; or of the many other military posts in that section 
of the Union ; but we can state, that on this frontier, composed of the 2d and 5th 
infantry, numbers, in and out of the army, rejoice that the soldiers are not treat- 
ed as beasts of hurthen on the Lord’s day ; and at none of the military posts, 
from Winnebago to the eastward, can be found many, either among officers or 
men, who do not consider it an important benefit conferred on the service. 
There are a number of excellent offi: ers. we are happy to state, who do not deem 
it a disgrace, to itupart wholesome, mor:l aud religious advice and instruction 
tothe men under their command. Temperance societies flourish and prosper 
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at the most of these military posts ; and, from undoubted authority, the reforma- 
tion of the army at Forts Howard, Brady, Dearborn and Gratiot, 1s asand clear as 
day. As respects temperance especially, we might multiply instances, and cite 
many estimable and honorable names in support of our position, that the meas- 
ures of the patriotic Secretary have been already found to be productive of great 
good, both in respect to abolishing Sunday inspections and promoting temper- 
ance. All agree, that the order in question, together with the other abolishing 
the whiskey part of the ration, are good and beneficial to the highest interests 
of the service, especially so to the enlisted men. The Secretary of War is justly 
elevated in the affections of the citizens of this Union, and of the army in gene- 
ral, and we hope that he will still «continue to be a benefactor to that class of 
our army, and by every moral and religious inducement, consistent with the 
laws of this republic, endeavor to elevate the army, until it shall! attain to that 
estimation in the minds and affections of all classes of our virtuous citizens, as 
that the members of it, should they retire or not from the profession, may be 
freely received into the kindness, huspitality and social friendships of civilized 
life. 

‘The writer of these remarks had an ample opportunity, during seventeen years 
experience, to verify the fact, that the moral, sober, and religious officer or sol- 
dier, always invariably performed his duties the best. Wecould bring many 
examples, and write volumes in proof. This factis undoubted, from Maine to 
Florida. We would not, in the recklessness or spirit of ‘* A Reader,” cast re- 
flections on the state of society at Fort Gibson ; although, should common rumor 
prove true, it would not surprise us, should some one there be found, reprehend- 
ing the course of the benefactor of the army, in respect to sobriety and morali- 
ty. The sneers of ‘a Reader,” respecting preaching officers, are unworthy of 
notice. We hope thatthe benevolent Secretary will not stop short in his truly 
patriotic and philanthropic attempts to reforn. the army, the tirade of ‘* A Reader” 
at Fort Gibson to the contrary notwithstanding ; that he will continue to elevate 
the character of the enlisted soldier, by every inducement of a moral and reli- 
gious nature; that he will again recommend to the next Congress, a repeal of 
that part of the act of 2d March, 1819, respecting the issue daily, to meu on 
extra and daily duty of a gill of ardent spirits. We also recommend (not dictate) 
that sutlers be deprived the power of keeping ardent spirits, wines, ( and, we 
were about to say, beer, cider &c. ) in their stores for sale ; and should Congress 
take into consideration the benefits that would result to the army, were religious 
instruction afforded to it, the citizens of this favored land would hail, with raptu- 
rous gratulations, the heart-cheering intelligence, that the ranks of their army 
were composed of sober, temperate, honorable, and religious men, so that, in 
case of a war with either civilized nations or savages, no such ‘isgrace, or foul 
blot, as mentioned in ‘“‘ A Reader’s”? communication, would contaminate the 
American soldier. The writer of this is neither an officer of the army nor an 
enlisted man. He has been many years in the service, and by experience has 
seen that those sol‘iers, and officers too, who were lax in their morals, have 
been also lax in theirduties. By some, drunkenness was counted a virtue—ridi- 
cule of every thing sacred, an honor—libertinism,, gambling, profanity, &c. 
&c. eulogised to the skies—while every moral tie, or religious observance, was 
laughed to scorn. But these times are past ; a new era has burst upon the army, 
and the lover of his country is cheered to perceive that efforts are in operation 
to raise the American soldier to that high eminence, which we hope he will at- 
tain. Restless, dissatisfied spirits are yet found in the army, which in time we 
hope te be rid of, especially those who would rank “ rapine, burning and ra- 
vishing ” amongst their martial accotnplisments. 

A CITIZEN AND LOVER OF THE ARMY. 


[ The foregoing communication, as originally written, would have been in- 
admissible. The writer will perceive that we have made material a‘terations 
Epiror.} 
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COMPLIMENT TO STEPHEN REYNOLDS, ESQ. 


When the U. 8. frigate Potomas visited the Sandwich Islands, STEPHEN 
Rey vo ups, Faq., a resident at Oahu, was very attentive and hospitable «> ihe 
officers, and would accept no compensation from them in return. he waid- 
shipmen of the frigate, to testify their regard and good wishes, preseuted to 
Mr. Reynolds a Spy Glass, which was placed in charge of Captain ienry, of 
the ship Hellespont, with the accompanying letter. 

The reply of Mr. Reynolds has been received, via Canton, since the Poto- 
mac arrived at Boston, and as the officers have now separated, we have been 
requested to publish the correspondence, which we do with pleasure, as the 
readiest mode of informing them that their present had reached its destivation 
in safety. 

U.S. Frigate Poromac, 
Valparaiso Bay, 29th April, 1833. 

STEPHEN ReyNo.ps, Ese. 

Honolulu, Island of Oahu. 


Szr—We, midshipmen on board of this ship, avail ourselves of the opportunity 
which is offered by the “ Hellespont.” of Boston, about to sail for the Sandwich 
Islands, for presenting our respects to you, at the saie time we have the plea- 
sure to communicate, that we have placed under the special charge of Captain 
Henry, of that vessel, a Spy Glass, directed to you, and we beg your acc ept- 
ance of it; although but a very trifling, we assure you that it isan earnesf, 
testiinonial of our ** good wishes and grateful recollections.” 

As from time to time, occasion may require the use of this instrument, may 
you be reminded that objects which, at first sight, appear the most forbidding, 
do not always proveso. Through a Spy Glass we first beheld Honolulu, and 
in the whoie course of our previous cruise we had visited uo place apparently 
30 uninviting. We have never left any place so reluctantly Conuected with 
our visit to ‘*ahu are associations which it is impossible should be effaced from 
our recollections. 

Expressing to you our united and individual regard, we can only wish you 
happiness and prosperity, commensurate with your deserts ; 

And subscribe ourselves, 
Most respectfully, 
Sir, your obedient, 
and your obliged Friends and Servants, 


LEVI LINCOLN, Jr. EUGENE BOYLE, 

Cc. W. MORRIS, H. ©. HART, 

JA\IES B. LEWIS, WM. MAY, 

JA viES G. STANLEY, Jr. GEO. M. TOTTEN, 
FRANCIS P. HOBAN, GEORGE T. SINCLAIR, 


A. B. DAVIS, JAMES L. PARKER. 


Oanv, October 22d, 1833. 

GENTLEMEN :—Your present of a Spy Glass, by the ship Hellespont, came 
safe to hand. Such marked respect to me calls for my warmest acknowledg- 
ments. The inestimable value to me, ef such a present, from such a source, 
places it above all price. 

Accept my sincere thanks, with my best wishes for each of you, in your future 
walks through life. 

Your Ob’t. Serv’t, 
STEPHEN REYNOLDS. 


To 
Levi Lincoln, Jr. Charles W. Morris, Jas. B. Lewis, ) Midshipmen 
Jas. G. Stanley, Jr. Francis P. Hoban, A.B. Davis, | on board 


Eugene Boyle, H. C. Hart, Wm. May, Geo. M. rs U. 3. Frigate 
Geo. T. Sinclair, Jas. L. Parker, Potomac. 
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ARMY UNIFORM. 


Mr. Eprror :—Will it not be convenient for you to get and publish in your 
Magazine, the last revised and amended order, prescribing the uniform of the 
officersof the army? If you can append this order to your Magazine, you will 
subserve the interests of the officers of the army generally ; for it is believed 
but few out of Washington know what the uniform is, except those who have 
been informed by General Mapes, of the New York militia, to whom by the by, 
many officers have been under many obligations for his politeness in giving 
information on this subject 

The uniforms supplied by General Mapes, which are said to be, and no doubt 
are, conformable to the latest order on this subject, are as far from what is de- 
scribed in the original order of May, 1834, ( and which order is the only one the 
army has seen on the subject, ) as the uniform prescribed by that, is different 
from the revolutionary one, which it purports to imitate. 

Could you get an accurate description as it is now established, including 
Swords, Sashes, Belts, forage Caps, Plumes; whether they are to be composed 
of cock’s feathers single, or of four or five sewed on to the ends of each other, 
as those more recently furnished by General Mapes; whether buttons are to be 
worn on the skirts and hips of frock coats, &c. &c., anid publish it, your Viaga- 
zine would be much sought for, even for this article only, and you woul’ re- 
ceive the gratitude of hundreds who are now, and have been for a year or two, 
groping their way in total darkness in this matter, except occasionally afew 
rays of light, shed by the goodness of General Mapes. 

SEVENTY SIX. 


Upon enquiry at the Adjutant General’s office, we learn that no order re- 
specting uniform has been recently issued, or is now contemplated. The latest 
is that of 11th June, 1832. which was supposed to be known to the whole Army. 
It is believed, however, that some officers have lately caused to be made a close- 
bodied coat, similar in other respects to the undress uniform frock-coat ; although 
what authority they have for this deviation from the established rule, is not posi- 
tively known.—Ep1ror. 





Extract ofa letter to the editor of the M. and N. M., from an officer of the 
Army, dated 
Fort Towson, August 39th, 1834. 


You will find an article going the rounds of the newspapers, on the subject 
of a ** bloody battle at the Pawnee villages, between the U. S. Regiment of Dra- 
goons and a large body of hostile Indians.” The statement is wholly inaccu- 
rate. The purposes of the campaign were attained withsut collision. The 
troops entered the Indian villages and carried offa dozen or more of their prin- 
cipal braves without a show of opposition. All the ‘* blood ” spilled in the en- 
terprize was shed by the medical officers of the expedition, in the discharge of 
their professional duties ; which, owing to the insalubrity of the climate, were 
exceedingly arduous. 





“a t ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
No. 62. WASHINGTON, September 9th, 1834. 


Breve Brigadier General M. Arbuckle is assigned to the command, ( recent- 
ly held by the late General Leavenworth, ) of all the troops on the South west- 
ern froutier, embraced in the limits mentioned in Order No. 15, from this office, 
dated the 12th of February tast. 

(seneral Arbuckle will forthwith repair to Fort Gibson and there establish his 
head quarters. 

By oRDER OF Masor GENERAL Macomr, 


S. COOPER, Ass’t Adjutant General. 


Sel 
ey 
% 










EDITOR’S OLIO. 


NavAt Pensions To Wipows.—By an act of Congress, approved 3d March, 
1817, pensions were granted to the widows or children of any officer, seaman, 
or marine, who shall die, or shall have died since the 18th June, 1812, “* in con- 
sequence of «(lisease contracted, or of casualties or injuries received, while in 
the line of his duty ; ” and the pensions granted under this act were extended 
for a further term of five years, by another act, approved 3d March, 1819. The 
mortality which occurred among the officers and crews of the West India squa- 
dron, between the years 1821 and 1824, increased the claimants under this law 
so much, that another was passed, and approved on the 22d January, 1824, re- 
pealing the act of 1817, but provided that it should not prevent the payment of 
any pension already granted, nor affect or impair the rights of any person or 
persons which may have accrue during the existence of the first named act. 
The pensions which had been granted in virtue of the act of 1817, were contin- 
ued for ten years only, after the expiration of which a large class of widows and 
orphans, whose husbands and fathers had sacrificed their lives in their country’s 
service, were cut off from further aid. 

The pension fund was created, as all officers know, by a moiety of the prize 
money arising from captures made during the war with Great Britain ; and not 
one dollar has been derive from the public treasury, if we may except the re- 
payment of the cost of certain stock in the Bank of Columbia, with interest from 
the time dividends ceased to be declared by that Bank. 

The fund is more than ample to meet all demands that can possibly be brought 
against it, and is annually increasing. 

During the last session of Congress, the provisions of the law of 1817, so far 
as regards widows, but not orphans, were revived ; but instead of granting pen- 
sions from the death of the officer, as was formerly the rule, the law restricts 
the commencement to the date thereof, viz: 30th June, 1834. 

There does not seem to be equal justice meted out in this case. Those wid- 
ows, who were pensioned under the law of 1817, now have their pensions re- 
newed from the expiration of the fomer one ; while those, whose husbands have 
died since the 1st January 1824, can only have theirs dated from the 30th June, 
1834, making a difference in some cases of ten years, and from that down to one. 

It appears to us, that if a united effort were made, on the part or on behalf of 
those widows who are entitled to pensions under the law of 1834, and the facts 
properly represented in a memorial to Congress, all would be placed on the 
same footing, as their claims are equally 4s strong and equitable. 

The names and residence of all the claimants could be ascertained without 
much difficulty, and we hope some benevolent officers will take the trouble to 
inform those interested what is necessary to be done, and they may thus aid in 
relieving the necessities of the families of a portion of their former and cherish- 

ed shipmates. 

If our services can be of any avaii in the matter, they shall be most cheerfully 
rendered. 
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Aruy AND Navy CHronicie.— We did expect to have published the first 
number of the *.¢rmy and Navy ‘Chronicle’ ou or about the ist October, pro- 
possis for the same having been issued in May last, and a specimen number put 
to pre-s on the 30th June. 

[i ill require one thousand names to defray the expenses of publication, and 
then the editor would have no remuneration for his tronb.e. Up to the time of 
clo-ing the present number of the Magazine, only 157 names have been handed 
in; and with the experience we have had, heretofore in publishing news- 
pavers and latterly the Magazine, it would be folly to make the attempt with 
that ~:ioll number. 

We commeuced the Magazine when only about 100 names had been obtain- 
ed, trusting to the proverbial liberality of the officers of the Army and Navy to 
ten:icr their support as soon as the work was under way. 

From one or two military posts, the names of all, o: nearly all, the officers 
have been transmitted as subscribers to the Chronicie ; from others, a small pro- 
por!ion; and in a few instances oe copy only bas been ordered for the * Post 
Fudd.’ or association of officers which assumes different titles ;—while at the 
large majority of posts, no notice whatever has been t. ken of the propose: pa- 
per Uhere has been sufficient time to have beard flow very post, and every 
officer of the Army must know. thai such a pulvic ation was) oniemplated, 

If :his is the extent of the support which the two services are disposed te 
yiel! in advance. we are iu candor bound t» say, that the paper cannot be sus- 
tained. Weare willing to commence the publication as soon as 500 names are 
secured, and to take the chances of doubling the number, presuming that it shall 
be found deserving of encouragement, and give our own services gratuitously. 
But we have not the funds at disposal to risk upon an experiment, and must at 
least see a fair prospect of losing little or nothing, before we an venture. 

No returns have yet been made fro. our public vessels abroad, and many 


months must elapse before any thing could be realized from those that may be 
trausmitted. 





RETURN OF THE DRAGOONS.—The detachment of U. S. Dragoons, under 
Col. DopGE, returned to Fort Gibson on the !5th August, from their expedi- 


tion into the Indian territories. No unpleasant occurrence or collision with 


the various tribes took place. Col. Dodge brought in about twenty Indians, 
comprising delegations frum the Pawiee, Camanche, Waco, and other tribes, 
with ail of whoin treaties of amity have been concluded. Some of these dele- 
gates, ii is said, intend proceeding to Washington City. 

A little boy about ten years of age, who was carried off some months ago 


when vis ‘ather, Gabriel N. Martin, was murdered,—also a negro man, captured 
at the same time—have been restored. 





The Santa Fe traders have addressed a complimentary letter to Captain Clif- 
ton Wharton, of the Dragoons, thanking him and the officers under his com- 
maid, fur their untiring and constant solicitude for the safety of the Caravan ; 
and for the very efficient disposition of the company and guard, while on march, 


The escort is said to have been the smallest that has ever 
accompanied a similar expedition. 


for i's pis eetion. 
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The Dragoons left the caravan at Camp Livingston, on the Arkansas, on or 
about the 27th June, the nature of Captain Wharton’s orders not permitting 
him to proceed farther. 


New PustiicatTions.—Messrs. Carey, Lea & Blanchard, of Philadelphia, 
have just published, in two volumes 12mo, “ Sketches of Society in England 
and Ireland,” by the Rev C. 8. Stewart, chaplain U.S Navy, and author of 
** A visit to the South seas,” &c. Mr. Stewart travelled through England, 
Scotland and Ireland, in company with Captain Bolton, of the Navy, and had 
access to all classes of society with whom intercourse was desirable. These 
sketches are arranged in the form of letters addressed to Miss Virginia E. South- 
ard, daughter of the Hon. S. L. Southard, formerly Secretary of the Navy. 

Messrs. C. L. & B. have also in press, and will shortly publish, a work enti- 
tled ‘‘ Three years in the Pacific,”’ by an officer in the Navy, and said by those 
who have had opportunities to read it, to be highly interesting and well written. 


Commodore Ridgely, in an official letter to the Secretary of the Navy, under 
date of the 4th Sept., states that the cholera had entirely ceased within the Na- 
vy Yard at Brooklyn. Out of fifty cases, three only proved fatal. The atten- 
tion of the Surgeons was unremitted and deserving of thanks. 


The Secretary of War returned to Washington from his visit to Detroit, on the 
5th September. 

The Secretary of the Navy arrived in Washington on the 14th Sept., from his 
tour of inspection to the North, and lastly from his residence in New Jersey. 

Commodore Rodgers has also returned to Washington from his visit to the 
Springs. 


ee 


The village of Holmesburg, near Philadelphia, has been recently visited hy 
cholera, but it had happily subsided. The committee, appointed to adopt sanito- 
ry measures, have publicly expressed, for themselves as well as on behalf of the 
rest of the inhabitants, their warmest acknowledgments to Dr. Hopkinson, of 
Philadelphia, and Mr. George M. Bache, of the Navy, for their humane and 
unwearied atte.tions to, and indefatigable exertions for, the sufferers during the 
prevalence of the disease. 


MonvuMENT TO GEN. Brown.—During the last session of Congress, an 
appropriation of one thousand dollars was made for erecting a monument over 
the remains of the late Major General Jacon Brown; the work to be done 
urder the direction of the Secretary of War. 
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Vo 61 ADJUTANT GENER AL’S OFFICE, 


ra HEADQUARTERS OF THE ARMY, 
Washington, September 9th, 1834. 


The General-in-Chief has received from the War Department the subjoined 
Order, which is published for general information : 

A Medical Board will be convened in the city of New Vo k, on the 3d of 
November next, who will examiue the qualifications of such candidates for ap- 
poiatment, in the Medical Department of the Army, as may be authorized to 
present themselves for that purpose, and will report to the Surgeon General 
thereon. 

The Board will consist of the following members, who will receive the same 
allowances as are authorized to wemb-rs of a court martial, 

Surgeon THOMAS G. MOWER, President. 
- ZinA PircHER, 
Assistant Surgeon THomas HENDERSON, 

In case of the absence of either of the members, assistant Surgeon, J. P. Rus- 

sell will supply the vacancy. 


By oRDER oF MAsor GENERAL MAcomMB, 
S. COOPER, 1ss’t Adjutant General. 


; Members. 





"a 3 ADJUTANT GENERAL’S OFFICE, 
No. 63. WASHINGTON, September 25th, 1834. 

I....Brevet Brigadier General Fenwick, Colonel of the 4th Regiment of Ar- 
tillery, will resume the command of his regiment, on the Ist of October next. 
Head Quirters as heretofore in the city of Baltimore. 

Ii. .Brevet Brigadier General Eustis, Lieut. Colonel of the 4th Regiment of 
Artillery, is assigned to the command of all the posts and troops in the harbor of 
New York. He will be considered the commandant of Fort Columbus, and 
will take up his quarters in the city of New York until the works on Govern- 
or’s island are completed. This arrangement is not to authorize any interfe- 
rence with the General Recruiting service, further than relates to the police at 
Bed!oe’s island, aud the ordering of Garrison Courts Martial at the Depot, or at 
any other post within the harbor of New York 


By oRDER OF Masorn GENERAL Macompe, 
S. COUPER, 4ss°t Adjutant General. 








NAVAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MeEpIrERRANEAN.—The Delaware 74, Captain J. B. Nicolson, bearing the 
broad pendant of Commodore Patterson. after having visited Toulon, Marseilles, 
Leghorn and Naples, was off Messina on the 30th June 

Frigate*United States, Captain Ballard, at Vourla, 11th July. 

Frigate Constellation, Captain Read, at Naples, 30th June, taking on board 
two statues, executed for the United States. 

Schooner Shark, Lieut. Com’g Paulding, sailed from Toulon for Mahon, 
thence to Genoa, Leghorn, Naples, and was off Messina 30th June. 


West Inp1es.—The Vandalia and St. Louis are preparing for sea at Norfolk, 
to resume their stations in the West India squadron. There will be a general 
change among the commissioned officers. 

The Pensacola Gazeite of September 6th states that some cases of highly bil- 
ious fever had occurred among the crew of the Grampus. The sick were imme- 
diately taken to the Hospital, and three had died ; the others were convalescent 
The rest of the squadron enjoyed uninterrupted health. 
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The Falmouth, Experiment and Grampus were at Pensacola at the latest ad- 
vices—the two first to sail shortly on a cruise—the latter detained by sickness of 
her crew. 

Braziu.—Frigate Brandywine, Captain Deacon, arrived at Rio Janeiro on 
the 22d July, in fifty days from the Chesepeake; the crew had enjoyed good 
health—no accident or death on board since the vessel left Norfolk. The 
Brandywine was still at Rio on the 30th July, taking in provisions and water, 
and would sail in a few days for the Pacific ; had not sailed on the 6th August. 

Commodore Renshaw assumed the command of our squadron on the coast of 
Brazil, on the 29th July, and hoisted his broad pendant on board the Natchez ; 
salutes were fired by the English, French, and Brazilian Admirals. 

Ship Natchez was at Rio on the 6th August. The Ontario, captain Salter, 
arrived there from Buenos Ayres and Monte Video, on the 25th July. 

Commodore M. T. Woolsey, late commander of the squadron on the coast of 
Brazil, his son Mid. M. B. Woolsey, and Secretary J. D. Mendenhall, Esq., 
have arrived at New York, passengers in the Brig Courier. 


Paciric.—No advices during the last month. 


NAVAL MEDICAL BOARD. 


A Board of Naval Surgeons has been ordered to assemble at Washington, on 
Monday the 20th October, to examine candidates for admission. Dr. J. A. 
Kearney, President ; Drs. B. Washington, T. Williamson, G. S. Sproston, and 
T. J. Boyd, members. 


CHANGES. 


Master Commandant George Budd to the Boston Navy Yard, vice J. Smith, 
relieved. 

Dr. L. Osborne, ' leet surgeon of the West India Squadron, vice, Dr. Kearney, 
wh» takes Dr. Osborne's station at the head quarters of the Marine Corps. 

Purser J. De Bree to the Norfolk Navy Yard, vice Brooks, ordered to the 
Vandalia 
Purser A. J. Watson to the Baltimore station. 


RESIGNATIONS. 
Albert Wadsworth, Midshipman, 6 September, 1834. 
George Henderson, Midshipman, 13 September, 1834. 
Abner Baker, Midshipman, 17 September, 1834. 








GrorGe’s Istanp.—The fortifications on this important post are in active 
progress, under the direction of Col. Thayer, the scientific and accomplished 
officer to whom, we believe, the public are indebted for the plan of their con- 
struction ; and a large body of laborers, perhaps two or three hundred, are at 
this time employed in levelling the ground, and constructing the exterior 
works on that side of the island which is towards the city. A sea wall, on that 
portion of it which is most exposed to the action of the ocean, was previously 
completed, and, in connexion with the other works of the same description on 
some of the neighboring islands, will be of much utility in preventing that at- 
trition, which was going on from year to year with somewhat alarming rapidi- 
ty. The importance of this military post, as a means of defence to the city, is 
obvious to the inexperienced eye; properly fortified, it wil! be wholly impossi- 
ble for a single hostile vessel of war to enter the harbor, or for a fleet, except at 
such a sacrifice as no sagacious enemy would make The contemplated fortifi- 
cations will undoubtedly be constructed ow the imposing scale, which will be 
required to render therm entirely adequate to the object, and as they will cover 
the whole, or very near the whole island, they will be equally imposing in ap- 


peaiance. Several years must elapse, before they can be completed.—Boston 
Daily Advertiser. 
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Harcourt Rock, .Vorih of the Bahamas. Reported above water, in Lat. 
30 deg. 49 min. NV, Long. 78 deg. 27 min. W. 

Fhe followiag statement of this reported danger is made by Capt. C. Huntly, 
of the ship Governor Harcourt. As we do not find that soundings were obtain- 
ed near it, nor even tried for, we must be content for the present in laying the 
account of it before our readers, to place it on the list of doubtful dangers. 

** | sailed from Balize on the 17th November, and on the 30th of November 
about 8h 40 m. A. M.saw something on the lee bow, and about 9 came abreast 
of it 1, with the rest of the officers and passengers, saw distinctly that it was 
a coral rock. We were about sixty yards to the southward of it. 1 immediately 
hove the ship to, and lowered the quarter boat. Unfortunately the boat swamp- 
ed, and with sovne difficulty I got the chief mate and boat’s crew on board a- 
gain. 1 got some very good sights for an excellent chronometer, and by very 
good observation at noon, and by reducing the ship’s run, | find that this rock 
lies in lat. 30 deg. 49 min. 15sec. N. and long 78 deg. 27 min. 30 sec. W. from 


Greenwich. It was about 8 feet above the water; and in the fall of the sea it 
branched out to the N. N. W. about thirty feet distance.”.—Vaut. Mag. 








MARRIAGES. 


In Philadelphia, on the 4th Sept. 
Lieut B. E. BROOKE, of the Marine 
Corp-, to MARTHA WATMOUGH, 
daughter of the late SreEPHEN CAR- 
Mick. Esq., of Philate!phia. 

ly Baltimore, on the 30th August, 
Eliz. W.STULL, of the Navy, to Miss 
L'}! ISA M. DUGAS, of Baltimore. 

In Washington,on the 8th September, 
LEVIN HANDY, of the Navy,to iiss 
Hi SRIETYA D. BALL, daughter of 
Wo. aur, Esq., of Baltimore 

At Port brady, Michigan, on the 22d 
August, Lieut. 1. R. D. BUANET?, of 
the 24 Jaf. U.S. A., to Miss CH!AR- 
LOTTE B. FITCH, late of LeRoy, N.Y. 





Sle See 
DEATHS. 


Auother melancholy example of the 
uncertaint, of life, has been presented 
to us, in the death of cadet LDGAR M 
BURTON, of St. Albans, Verment, who 
dies ai ‘Vest Point, New York, on the 
17:5 Sepicmber. He was a member of 
the arst ciass and would have graduated 
at the next annua! examination. But 
death, the fell destroyer. came and he 
who but a short week before might ex- 
ult in the buoyancy of youth and clasti 
city of health, was snatched into eterni 
ty. from a life he had only enjoyed in 
anticipation. Possessed of a mild and 
thoughtful disposition, of a kind heart, of 
unassuming and prepossessing mauners, 
he moved among usan object of esteem 
and affection. But now, instead of Jook- 
ing to the future, with bright hopes and 
pleasing anticipations, a sigh froin the 
philanthropist, a tear from frieidship’s 
eye may alone fall o’er his remains, for 


the spirit thatanimated has gone forever. 

At Fort Independence, Boston Har- 
bor, on the 2Ist Sept. Mary JANE, 
aged 18, daughter of Dr. Joun A. BRE- 
RETON, of the Army. 

At White Sulphur Springs, Va. on the 
14th Sept. of a pulmonary affection, 
Capt. SILAS DUNCAN, of the Navy. 

lu Washington, on the 3d September, 
GrorGR, infant son of Lieutenant W. 
hamsay, of the Navy. 

On the 4th Sept. GEorGIANA, in- 
fant daughter of Col.James K HARNEY, 
of the Topographical Engineer corps. 

On the 6th September, VINCENT L. 
WILLIAMSON, Midshipman in the 
Navy, a native of Delaware. 

At the residence of Col. H. Stanton, 
near New York, on the 12th September, 
ANNA MATILDA, aged 21, daughter 
of Major General A. Macoms, of the 
Army. 

On the 15th July, at Du Buque’s 
Mines, on the Upper Mississippi, of 
cholera, WILLIAM P. JONES, a Pass- 
ed Midshipman in the Navy, age! 24. 

In Middletown, Conn. Mrs. Lovisa 
Bootr, wi'ow of the late Captain B. 
W. Boorn, of the Navy. 

In Detroit, Mich. on the 14th Sept. 
Lieutenant Col. JOHN ANDERSON, 
aged 50, senior officer of the U.S. 
Corps of Topographical Engineers. 

At Mr. Laroque’s plantation, in the 
Parish of Ascension, La. JOHN T. 
PEMBERTON, formerly district pay 
master U.S Army, and for 25 years 
past a citizen of Louisiana. 

At Utica, N. Y. on the 14th Sept. 
Lieut. THEOPHILUS B. BROWN, of 
the 3d artillery, U.S. A. age 35. 

At Fort Gibsou, on the 2) Angust, 
Dr CHARLES B. WELSH, Assistant 
Surgeon U.S. Army. 





